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—a book which until last year was available only in privately 
printed copies that were priced at $20,000 each. Unexpurgated and 
identical with the original text is this special edition of the famous’ 


SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 


By T. E. LAWRENCE 
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SHE SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 
¥ will be, as it was meant to be, 
Lawrence’s monument to pos- 
terity. It has an exciting story of 
its own, and for years has par- 
Ce # taken. of the sensational and leg- 
endary which surrounded everything that Law- 
rence did. Lawrence finished it during six months 
of writing at the Peace Conference in Paris. 
Close to 250,000 words had been written. Then 
one day while he was changing trains at Reading 
Station near London, he left this manuscript un- 
guarded and it disappeared. It has never been 
recovered, 

Within a few months he rewrote a second 
draft in 400,000 words; but his style was care- 
less and hurried, and realizing he would never 
be satisfied with it, a year later characteristically 
he burned the entire manuscript. The chird text 
was begun at once and was composed with great 
care. Itis the present one. It was privately printed 
in London and fabulous sums were said to have 
been paid for the few copies sold in England. 
Twenty copies were printed for America, to re- 
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osophy, adventure, a history and a confession.” 
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tain copyright here, and the price of these was 
set at $20,000 apiece. Upon his death, last year, 
the unexpurgated text was given to the world. 

“Lawrence was not writing a history in this 
book..:. The stream of explanation and narrative 
is made up of many elements. There are studies 
of Arab history and Arab character, the latter 
brilliant in the extreme, and pen portraits of 
Arabs, Turks, French and British leaders of ex- 
traordinary wit, shrewdness and power, and 


‘these and much else are floated on a narrative of 


adventures that are terrible, humorous, exciting 
to a degree unequalled in our time, enriched by 
descriptions of the desert, of Arab life, of the 
backgrounds of critical action, many of which 
are beautiful in a high degree, real masterpieces 
of English prose... . 

“But this is only one strand of this great book. 
... The other is philosophical, but in no abstract 
sense. It is the meditation, often agonized, some- 
times profound and occasionally petulant and 
despairing, of a leader torn between duty to his 
conscience and duty to his cause, of a Hamlet 
uncertain of the worth of his every action. . . . 
This is the memoir of a genius recording what 
he believed to be his failure as well as what he 
knew to be his triumph. It is an inextricable mix- 
ture of a human document, pure literature, phil- 
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WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


HERE is no reader of this publication who would not find it 














in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to the service of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this extraordinary 
offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. 


What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and a 
copy of this fine library volume will immediately be put aside in 
your name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to join. 
In the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining 
how the Club operates, and what it is doing for its subscribers. 


Study this booklet at your leisure; you may be surprised, for 
instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you 
have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that you 
are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you 
may take as few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have com- 
plete freedom of choice at all times. You also participate in the 
Club’s “book-dividends,” of which over $1,250,000 worth were 
distributed among members last year alone. 

If, after reading the booklet, you decide to join the Club, the 
free copy of SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM being reserved for you will 
at once be shipped to you. 


Here is a very interesting fact; over 125,000 families—com- 


posed of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now get most 
of their books through the Book-of-the- Month Club; and of these 
tens of thousands of people not a single one was induced to join 
by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own initiative, 
upon the recommendation of friends who were members, or after 
simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the 
many ways in which membership in the Club benefits you as a 
book-reader and book-buyer. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 9611 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

| PLease send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 

|  of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation 

| to subscribe to your service. It is understood that if I decide to join the 

| club, I will receive a free copy of Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 
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If eighteen years or under check here, and address envelope Dept. B. [1] 






































WANT TO VISIT THE 
SOVIET UNION? 


If you really want to visit 
the Soviet Union, and enjoy 
the experience of a lifetime 
you may do so. 

* 


Of course you will think at 
once that every one wants to 
go, but many cannot finance 
the trip. 

* 

This need not concern you 

because you may go free. 


The giant subscription con- 
test of SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY is just getting under 
full steam. If you enter now 
you have an excellent chance 
to win. Be assured it is not a 
difficult contest, it is not diffi- 
cult to win, and there are two 
trips to the Soviet Union to be 
given as prizes, thus doubling 
your chances. 

* 


And, there are countless 
other prizes waiting to be 
won. A radio, an Electrolux 


vacuum sweeper, a Royal 
typewriter, fountain pens, 
cameras galore. 

* 
Besides, you can make 


easily $50.00 a week in your 
spare time while you are 
working in the contest. 


Write at once for full de- 
tails about this great contest 
and for credentials, subscrip- 
tion blanks, etc. 


& 

Do not delay. This is the 
time to enter the contest and 
have a real chance to win. 

* 


Write 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 
DEPARTMENT 
824 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


VLADIMIR KAZAKEVICH is an in- 
structor in the Economics Department 
of Columbia University. He visited the 
Soviet Union this summer, and since his 
return has been engaged in writing and 
lecturing extensively on what he saw 
there. 


KATHRYN PECK, who writes so de- 
lightfully about the two questions with 
which she finds American  inquirers 
about the Soviet Union most preoccu- 
pied, lives in Hollywood. She took a 
long trip, alone and without a guide, 
and saw and felt many things a lot of 
travelers seem to miss in the USSR. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG, our regu- 
lar Moscow correspondent, attended 
the Eighth Congress of Soviets con- 
vened to adopt the new Constitution 
just before she left Moscow. She is on 
her way back to the United States via 
Spain. SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is hon- 
oring her by a banquet on her return. 
See page 16 for details. 


LOUIS LOZOWICK is an American 
artist who has spent considerable time 
in the Soviet Union studying develop- 
ments in the artistic and theatrical 


world. He is co-author with Joseph 
Freeman and Joshua Kunitz of "Voices 
of October,” a book on the art and 
literature in Soviet Russia. 


1. RAKHTANOV is one of the young- 
er Soviet short story writers who illus- 
trates the present trend toward human 
interest themes. 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, the gifted 
American poet, is the author of “The 
Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson" and 
several volumes of verse, of which the 
latest is "Calling Western Union." Miss 
Taggard visited the Soviet Union last 
summer. 


The illustrations are by Lydia Minor 
and A. Redfield. Soviet graphic art- 
ists represented are Vassil Kasyan, An- 
drey Goncharov, Vladimir Favorsky, 
Alexey Kravchenko, Dmitri Moor. SO- 
VIET RUSSIA TODAY was fortunate in 
securing some of the works of these 
artists through the courtesy of the 
College Art Association which has ar- 
ranged Soviet Art Exhibits in a number 
of American cities. 


The cover is by Hugo Gellert. 
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“An Ancient Evil Dies,” by Rev. Julian D. Hamlin. 

How the Soviet Union has tackled the problem of prostitution. 
“The Factory Doctor in the USSR,” by Dr. Joseph Lane. 
“Land of Children,” by Mary Lapsley. 


The great Russian poet 
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Announcing j« FREE LENDING LIBRARY 
to charter members of LIVING AMERICAN ART who receive 
delivered to their homes the representative work of the best 
American painters...the same pictures now sent for exhibits in 
schools, universities and museums all over the country. 











Artists Represented in the First Two Series 


LOUIS EILSHEMIUS 
EMIL GANSO ‘ 
JOHN MARIN 
GEORGIA O’KEEFFE 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI 
WILLIAM GROPPER 
AARON BOHROD 
GUY PENE DU BOIS 
GEORGE A. PICKEN 
CHARLES SHEELER 
NILES SPENCER 
FRANKLIN WATKINS 


PEGGY BACON 
LOUIS BOUCHE 
RICO LEBRUN 
GEORGE GROSZ 
ISABEL BISHOP 
LUCILE BLANCH 
ALEXANDER BROOK 
THOMAS DONNELLY 
WM. J. GLACKENS 
JOHN SLOAN 
REGINALD MARSH 
RAPHAEL SOYER 





The Jury 


LOUIS BOUCHE 
ALEXANDER BROOK 
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Now you may become a charter member 
of Living American Art which entitles 
you to Lending Library privileges without 
cost. Through the Lending Library you 
receive the representative work of the 
greatest contemporary American painters. 
You are invited thus to keep these fine pic- 
tures in your home, to hang those you wish 
and to study and enjoy them at your leisure. 
There is absolutely no charge for this service, 
nor are you obliged to buy any pictures not 
entirely of your own choosing. 


What Living American Art Is 


Living American Art is an organization 
designed to carry out two purposes: First, 
to provide a means by which adequate and 
continuous economic support may be sup- 
plied to artists. Second, to give an oppor- 
tunity to art-lovers, no matter how modest 
their means, to see and become thoroughly 
familiar with the most significant painting 
being done by American artists today. Liv- 
ing American Art offers to everyone the 
same opportunity for enjoying great paint- 
ings which up to now only the very rich 
have been able to afford. No one who is 
unable to visit every important gallery and 
museum in the country can, in any other 
way, see and enjoy these notable paintings, 
or keep himself informed of the best work 
being done by our prominent painters. 


How Pictures Are Chosen 


The foremost American artists during the 
past year have been submitting their best 
work to a small jury of distinguished artists 
and art critics, assisted by an Advisory 
Board of directors of leading museums, 
educational institutions and such repre- 
sentative figures in the allied arts as John 
Dewey, George Gershwin, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Carl Van Doren and others. The jury 
every year selects forty-eight paintings from 
those which have been submitted. The 
original paintings in the aggregate are worth 
about $100,000. They are reproduced in 
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facsimiles approximately 18 x 22 inches in 
size and twelve issued every three months. 


Artists and Critics Acclaim 
Flawless Fidelity 


Made in Vienna by Jaffe, whose work is 
recognized as the best in the world, these 
reproductions are hailed as the apex of his 
achievement. 

Royal Cortissoz, dean of New York critics, 
says in the Herald-Tribune: “They are large 
in scale and they are about as faithful facsimiles 
as could be desired. They are bound to do 
good to the artist and to the public... No 
better scheme could be devised.” 

James Chillman, Jr., Director of the 
Houston Art Museum, is quoted in the 
Houston Texas Press: “The copies have been 
so faithfully made that there is not the slightest 
deviation from the original. Yet they are 
selling for only five dollars apiece. This 
movement 1s probably going to do more to 
stimulate a love of good art than anything that 
has been done recently. It puts art within the 
reach of the average man.” 

The above are two comments from among 
450 newspapers and 25 magazine stories, all 
welcoming this unique project. 


How the Lending Library 
Operates 


When you mail the coupon below we will 
send you our first catalog of twelve pictures 
together with full descriptive matter of the 
Living American Art Lending Library plan. 
Each catalog will contain small illustrations 
of the paintings and short biographical notes 
on the artists together with an explanation 
of each picture by its painter. 

As soon as your become a charter member 
of Living American Art, you will receive any 
two pictures you choose from the catalog. 
Your pictures will be mounted, ready to be 
placed where you will most enjoy them. 
You may exchange pictures as frequently as 
you please. For any picture you decide you 


The Senate by William Gropper 








Melee. sate 


© 1936, Living American Art 





want to keep permanently you pay only 
$5.00, the lowest price at which reproductions 
of this quality have ever been sold. To 
receive all membership privileges you may 
buy as few as two pictures a year. During 
the year you will receive three additional 
catalogs, each illustrating twelve new sub- 
jects. Charter members deposit $5.00, 
which will be refunded whenever the member 
withdraws. 

As gifts: you may buy any number of pic- 
tures you wish to give at $5.00 each, and 
the Lending Library privileges will be ex- 
tended without deposite. Selection of sub- 
jects may be mad by you or the recipients. 


Membership Limited by Small 
Editions 


Mail this coupon and we will send you our 
first catalog of twelve pictures. You should 
respond immediately because collotype repro- 
ductions are made by skilled craftsmen and 
must necessarily be reproduced very slowly 
and we have to limit our library members 
to the number we can take care of with our 
present production. When our quota is 
reached we shall return all further requests 
for membership until more reproductions are 
available. 


LIVING AMERICAN ART 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me your catalog of 12 
pictures and your charter membership 
order form. It is understood that by 
this request I am not obligated in any 
way to become a member. 
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A New Instrument of Freedom 


NE of the most important events 

in the history of mankind took 
place in Moscow on December 5th. 
The new Soviet Constitution was 
adopted by the Eighth Congress of 
Soviets which, by this act, ended its own 
existence to make way for a new gov- 
erning body representing even more 
completely the will of 170,000,000 peo- 
ple of the USSR. We hail the Soviet 
leaders and the Soviet people for cre- 
ating this new instrument of freedom, 
democracy and peace during this grave 
period in the world’s affairs when the 
forces of fascism and reaction are band- 
ing together for ever more ferocious 
onslaughts on all democratic institu- 
tions, all cultural values, all the richest 
products of men’s labor and thought 
throughout the ages. 

The very fact that in the nineteenth 
year of the existence of the Soviet state 
we already speak of ‘a new Constitu- 
tion” is a rather remarkable commen- 
tary on the nature of the Soviet Con- 
stitution. The Soviet attitude toward 
the fundamental law of the state is not 
that it is something fixed and static, but 
that it must be a workable instrument, 
suited to the realities and needs of the 
times. 

This is, in fact, the third Constitu- 
tion of the Soviet state. The first, that 
of the Russian Soviet Republic, was 
adopted July 10, 1918. That first Con- 
stitution was of necessity chiefly con- 
cerned with the purposes and ideals of 
the new government. It contained the 
famous Declaration of the Rights of 
the Laboring and Exploiting Peoples 
drafted by Lenin himself. While pro- 
claiming the fundamental purpose of 
suppressing all exploitation of man by 
man, of abolishing classes, of bringing 
about the socialist organization of soci- 
ety, it had to deal with the steps where- 
by these aims could be brought about 
rather than with the conditions that 
have grown out of the accomplishment 
of these aims, as is the case today. 

The second Constitution, that of 
1924, marked the formation of the 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The socialist system had not yet been 
fully developed. There were still many 
remnants of the old society. 

Twelve years later we find a new 
land, new people. The country has be- 
come industrialized. Agriculture has 
been transformed—the overwhelming 
majority of peasants are organized into 
collectives. Socialist ownership of the 
means of production has been estab- 
lished. Trade is entirely in the hands 
of the state, the cooperatives, the collec- 
tive farms. Socialism has been establish- 
ed, a classless society, in which no man 
may exploit another. The new Consti- 
tution thus marks the realization of the 
program outlined by Lenin. It is fitting 
that in this month dedicated to the 
memory of Lenin, we should be cele- 





Sovfoto 
Stalin reports to the Eighth Congress of Soviets on the new Constitution 


brating the magnificent fulfillment of 
Lenin’s hopes and plans embodied in the 
new Constitution. 


Fascist Dictatorship 


HILE in the Soviet Union 

democracy is being extended to 
hitherto unknown levels, in Nazi Ger- 
many the ruling oligarchy resorts to 
ever more violent and brutal methods 
to maintain its dictatorship over the 
German people. Last month a decree 
issued by Goering established the death 
penalty for a half dozen new “offenses” 
against the Nazi regime. 

The Nazis find increased terrorism 
necessary to curb the unrest accum- 
ulating as a result of lower real wages 
and food shortages. Already the living 





standards of the German people have 
been driven far below the levels of the 
economic crisis. And the end is not in 
sight. In a speech at Goslar on Novem- 
ber 29th Goering warned, “I can say 
to the German people: ‘You must do 
without butter and fat sometimes. You 
must go without eggs occasionally and 
perhaps tomorrow you must do without 
meat.’ ” 

Two weeks later the speech was re- 
broadcast with renewed emphasis on the 
necessity for the peasants to deliver 
fixed amounts of grain in accordance 
with government orders and to refrain 
from the “treasonable” act of feeding 
grain to hogs or cattle. The Frankfur- 
ter Zeitung revealed the reason for such 
utterances in declaring that Germany 
is short at least 1,000,000 tons of wheat 
and another 1,000,000 tons of rye. 

All this is in accord with the central 
slogan of the Nazi regime: Cannon in- 
stead of butter. While agriculture and 
consumers’ goods industries languish, 
the German armaments industry works 
at top speed. German aviation plants 
are turning out 300 war planes a 
month; shipyards are working at a 
feverish pace to build a fleet of over 
400,000 tons within the next five years ; 
the Krupp plants are busy day and 
night. 

The purpose of this gigantic arms 
program was once more made clear by 
Minister of Economics Schacht who in 
a speech on December 9th declared that 
the “peace of Europe and with it the 
rest of the world” depends on the real- 
ization of Germany’s territorial ambi- 
tions. ‘This was an open pronounce- 
ment that unless the democratic coun- 
tries submit to Nazi threats and Nazi 
blackmail, the German army will begin 
to march. 

In preparation for such a war of 
conquest Germany has not only built up 
its enormous military machine, but con- 
cluded its alliances and understandings 
with Japan, Italy, Austria, Hungary 
and Bulgaria. 


War in Spain 


HE fascist aggressors during the 
past month have not had every- 
thing their own way. They received a 
serious setback in Spain, where the gov- 
ernment forces not only succeeded in 
checking the fascist attack against Mad- 
rid, but took the initiative on several 
fronts and sent two columns against 
the fascist headquarters at Burgos. 
Driven to desperation by the victor- 
ies of the heroic defenders of Spanish 
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democracy, Germany and Italy inter- 
vened in Spain on a larger scale and in 
a more open manner than hitherto. 
According to British official sources, 
5,000 German troops were landed in 
Cadiz late in November. Shortly after- 
wards, 2,500 Italian soldiers were said 
to have landed at Algeciras. Thousands 
more are reported on the way. Spanish 
authorities estimate, reports the United 
Press, that at the present time Franco’s 
forces include 22,000 Germans and 14,- 
500 Italians. General Kleber, in charge 
of the defense of northern Madrid, de- 
clares that Germany and Italy have 
furnished the fascists with 500 planes. 

But intervention on even this scale 
does not appear to have impressed the 
British and French statesmen, who 
dominate the non-intervention com- 
mittee. They blandly profess to have no 
knowledge of facts known to the entire 
world and published in every reputable 
newspaper. 

Instead of enforcing the non-inter- 
vention agreement and halting German 
and Italian aid to the Spanish fascists, 
they come forward (at a moment when 
the government forces seem to have the 
upper hand) with a new proposal for 
the mediation of the Spanish conflict. 

In his speech to the Congress of 
Soviets, Foreign Commissar Litvinov 
once again reminded the democratic 
countries that if Germany and Italy 
are successful in Spain, there is every 
reason to believe that they will soon 
attempt a similar adventure in another 
direction. 

“In Spain,” said Litvinov, “we are 
dealing with the first big sally of fas- 
cism beyond its home country, with the 
attempt forcibly to implant a fascist 
regime in Spain from without. 

“If this attempt succeeds there would 
be no guarantee against its repetition on 
a wider scale with regard to other 
states.” 


’ 


Awakening China 


HILE the Germans and Italians 

were being set back in Spain, the 
Japanese imperialists received an even 
more serious blow in the Far East. In 
Suiyuan province Chinese troops deci- 
sively defeated an invasion by Man- 
chukuoan and Mongolian troops, off- 
cered, equipped and financed by the 
Japanese. The Chinese captured the 
important center of Pailingmaio and in- 
flicted heavy losses on the invaders. One 
Mongolian brigade is reported to have 
revolted and executed its Japanese off- 
cers. At the same time large anti-Jap- 


anese demonstrations were staged by 
Chinese students in Peiping and other 
cities; and workers in Japanese textile 
mills in Tsingtao went on strike. 

On top of the news indicating a stif- 
fening of Chinese resistance against 
China, come reports of the seizure of 
Chiang Kai-Shek by Chang Hsueh- 
liang, news of which comes to us as we 
go to press. Although Chang announced 
that his purpose was a campaign to 
liberate China from the Japanese in- 
vaders and to recover territory seized 
by Japan it seems likely, from the 
meagre press reports available, that this 
sensational move was inspired by Japan 
in order to weaken the Nanking Gov- 
ernment at a moment when it was be- 
ginning to take a firm stand against 
Japanese encroachments. Whatever 
Chang’s intentions, this act is bound to 
have disruptive consequences, and the 
Japanese are already using it as a pre- 
text to drive further into China. It is 
significant, too, that Tokyo, accusing 
the Soviet Union of being implicated 
in this preposterous adventure, rushed 
immediately to consult with Berlin. 

The reaction against the Nazi-Japa- 
nese war pact within Japan’was very 
strong, and the Japanese imperialists 
have had good cause to question the value 
of their recent agreement with Germany. 
As a result of the agreement, which, 
while purporting to be an agreement 
“against Communism,” actually masks 
an anti-Soviet war pact, the Soviet 
Union refused to ratify the new fisheries 
treaty with Japan; and other coun- 
tries, particularly the United States and 
Britain, became more suspicious than 
ever of Japan’s territorial ambitions. 
According to current reports, these 
repercussions have caused so much un- 
easiness in Tokyo that the downfall of 
the Hirota government is considered 


likely. 


Trotsky and Kirov 


AST month workers throughout 
the Soviet Union honored the 
memory of Sergei M. Kirov, one of the 
outstanding and most beloved leaders 
of the country who had given his whole 
life to the emancipation of the Russian 
masses and to the construction of social- 
ism. Kirov was murdered in December, 
1934, by terrorist agents of the Trotsky 
and Zinoviev groups. 

Evidence at the Moscow trial last 
summer demonstrated that the assassin- 
ation of Kirov was only the first step 
in a Trotskyist plot to murder all the 
outstanding leaders of the Soviet 
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Union. This program of assassination, 
according to the testimony of the de- 
fendants themselves, was formulated 
and was to be carried out in collabora- 
tion with the Nazi Gestapo. The evi- 
dence showed that the plotters had re- 
ceived their instructions from Trotsky 
personally and from Trotsky’s son. 

Two weeks before the Kirov mem- 
orial meetings the world received fur- 
ther proof of the lengths to which the 
Trotskyists are ready to go in their 
anti-Soviet campaign of disruption and 
sabotage. This was furnished by the 
trial of E. M. Stickling, a Nazi agent, 
and eight Russian Trotskyists, charged 
with sabotaging work in the Kemerovo 
mines and deliberately causing explo- 
sions which killed twelve miners and 
injured fourteen. The defendants, in- 
cluding Stickling, were convicted by 
their own confessions and by the testi- 
mony of workers in the mine; and fur- 
thermore revealed that the Nazi consul 
Groskopf was involved in the plot. The 
commutation of Stickling’s sentence 
from death to imprisonment is one more 
indication of the sincerity of the efforts 
of the Soviet Union to maintain peace. 

Despite these clear and irrefutable 
proofs of Trotsky’s counter-revolution- 
ary and criminal activities, President 
Cardenas of Mexico has announced 
that he will grant the right of asylum 
to Trotsky and permit Trotsky to enter 
Mexico. The Nation, which on prev- 
ious occasions has violated facts and 
logic in an effort to defend Trotsky, 
now congratulates Cardenas “on his 
adherence to a great principle, the right 
of political asylum.” But curiously 
enough, the great organizations of Mex- 
ican workers and intellectuals—which 
have proved themselves to be at least 
as good fighters for democratic rights 
as The Nation—are strongly protesting 
the decision of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Among these organizations are 
the Mexican Confederation of Labor, 
largest trade union organization in 
Mexico; the National Federation of 
Government Employees; the National 
Confederation of Students; the League 
of Revolutionary Writers and Artists, 
which includes the outstanding intellec- 
tuals of the country; and the Graphic 
Arts Union. 

These organizations defend the right 
of asylum; but declare that this right 
does not belong to a counter-revolution- 
ary whose hands are stained with the 
blood of Kirov. “Trotsky is an ally of 
fascism and our enemy,” said Luis 
Pardo, leader of the railroad workers 
union. 
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Significantly ardent support for 
Trotsky’s admission into the country 
comes only from the most reactionary 
organizations in Mexico; from reac- 
tionary Catholic organs like the weekly 
“La Semana” and from the trade union 
group CROM, notorjous for its cor- 
rupt leadership and for its connections 
with former president Calles, who was 
himself expelled from Mexico for coun- 
ter-revolutionary activities. 


Trotskyists Organize Anti-Soviet 
Campaign 

N the United States an American 

Committee for the Defense of Leon 
Trotsky has recently been formed. This 
committee held a meeting in New York 
on December 18 in which a number of 
persons who have long been identified 
with the Trotskyist organization par- 
ticipated. The meeting approved a 
resolution praising Cardenas for offer- 
ing asylum to Trotsky. All the speak- 
ers seized the occasion to make vicious 
attacks on the Soviet Government and 
Trotskyist literature of a violently anti- 
Soviet character was distributed. 

Some persons have undoubtedly asso- 
ciated themselves with this committee 
in the misguided belief that they were 
defending the right of asylum. By at- 
tempting to make use of the principle 
of right of asylum to provide a base for 
terrorist plots against the Soviet Union, 
such persons do no service to the cause 
of freedom. Instead, they lend their 
support to an organized assault on the 
Soviet Union. This is clear both from 
the speeches made at this meeting and 
from the program of the committee it- 
self which calls not only for an asylum 
for Trotsky but also for a “complete 
impartial investigation of the Moscow 
trials.” 

This second point in their program 
completely exposes their real purpose. 
The trials were open, they were held in 
conformity with the regular judicial 
procedure of the Soviet Union. An at- 
tack on the verdict of such a trial, sup- 
ported by the full confessions of the 
sixteen defendants, can be interpreted 
only as an attack on the Soviet courts 
and on the Soviet Government. 

If further proof of the true purpose 
of the committee were needed, it is to be 
found in a pamphlet by Friedrich Adler 
published by the Trotsky Defense Com- 
mittee in which Adler states that he 
considers political justice in the social- 
ist state of the USSR to be “just as 
detestable” as political justice in Nazi 
Germany, 

The role of Trotsky throughout the 


world is clear. ‘To call for the support 
of Trotsky as a revolutionary today on 
account of his past is like calling for 
support of Mussolini as a socialist. 
Lacking any mass base, bankrupt of any 
real program, Trotsky has written open 
calls for an uprising in the Soviet 
Union, has himself conspired to murder 
Soviet leaders and in this has been led 
to consort with the fascists. In Spain, 
Trotskyists have played a sinister role. 
They have sabotaged, attempted to dis- 
rupt the People’s Front and assailed the 
Soviet Union, the firmest friend of loy- 
alist Spain. 

If liberal forces in this country per- 
mit themselves to be used by the Trot- 
skyists in their anti-Soviet activities 
they are, consciously or unconsciously, 
serving the cause of fascism, reaction 
and war. For to attack the Soviet 
Union at this time is to strike a blow at 
the strongest force for peace in the 
world today. The real purpose of the 
Trotskyists must be exposed and all true 
progressives must take their stand firm- 
ly on the side of the Soviet Union, on 
the side of peace and democracy. 


The Pushkin Centenary 
NATIONAL committee to com- 


memorate the centenary of the 
death of the great Russian poet, Push- 
kin, has been formed under the chair- 
manship of Robert Frost. The commit- 
tee includes prominent representatives 
of the arts, letters, and sciences. Many 
of our colleges and universities are plan- 
ning activities in the month of February 
to mark the centenary. Public lectures, 
symposiums, and exhibitions are being 
arranged. The committee has received 
a great deal of material specially sent 
from the Soviet Union for public exhi- 
bition. Organizations and individuals 
interested in the plans for the centenary 
may communicate with the American 


Pushkin Committee at 56 West 45 
Street, R. 1203, New York City. 


The May First Delegation 


HE Soviet Trade Unions have ex- 

tended an invitation to labor or- 
ganizations in the United States to send 
worker and farmer delegates to the 
USSR for the May First celebration 
next spring. Since the year 1937 marks 
the twentieth anniversary of Soviet 
Russia, large delegations from all over 
the world will attend. Labor and 
farmer organizations interested should 
start preparations for the election of 
such delegates early. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Friends 
of the Soviet Union, 824 Broadway. 
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Return From Exile 
By NADEZHDA KRUPSKAYA 


April, 1917—the Tsar has been over- 
thrown—the Provisional Govern- 
ment pursues its vaccillating course 
—Lenin returns to Russia to pre- 
pare for the seizure of power by 


the Bolsheviki. 


HE Petrograd masses, workers, 

soldiers and sailors came to meet 
their leader. Among the many close 
comrades there, was Churgurin—a stu- 
dent at the Longjumeau school, his face 
wet with tears, wearing a wide red 
sash across his shoulder. There was 
a sea of people all around. 

Those who have not lived through 
the revolution cannot imagine its grand, 
solemn beauty. Red banners, a guard 
of honor of Kronstadt sailors, search- 
lights from the Fortress of Peter and 
Paul illuminating the road from the 
Finland station to the Kshesinsky Man- 
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sion, armored cars, a chain of working 
men and women guarding the road. 
Chkheidze and Skobelev met us at 
the Finland station as the official repre- 
sentatives of the Petrograd Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. The 
comrades led Ilyich (Lenin) to the 
Tsar’s rest-room where Chkheidze and 
Skobelev were. When Ilyich came out 
on the platform a captain came to him 
and, standing at attention, reported 
something. Ilyich, a little taken aback 
with surprise, saluted. Ilyich and all 
our emigrant fraternity were led past 
a guard of honor which was on the 
platform. Ilyich stood on an armored 
car, the rest were seated in automobiles 
and thus we drove to Kshesinsky Man- 
sion. “Long live the Socialist world 
revolution!” Ilyich called out to the 
huge crowd of many thousands sur- 
rounding us. 
Ilyich sensed the beginning of this 
revolution in every fibre of his body. 
From “Memories of Lenin” 





THEY KNEW |. 


On January 21 millions of people the 
world over will honor the memory of 
Lenin, who died thirteen years ago. Our 
tribute to him can best be paid in the 
words of those who knew him in the 
great days of the revolution 


A Man Named Lenin 
By LINCOLN STEFFENS 


During the April days Kerensky 
ignores the people’s demands for 
land, bread and peace and tries to 
make them go on with the war— 
the masses of people strive for clar- 
ity and action through their Soviets. 


eye that mass meeting 
of delegates was like seeing the 
historical development of human gov- 
ernment out of chaos. One could see 
that there was good will in men, 
plenty of it, and that, left to itself, its 
ideals and purposes were noble. Con- 
tempt for man, pessimism, melted 
away. Primitive, untaught men are 
good. The laws that they could agree 
upon were noble, and the delegates 
instinctively wished to make their acts 
representative. When they were ap- 
proaching a decision on something in 
doubt, the leaders of the debate would 
send out an orator or a leader to ex- 
plain it to the mob in waiting and ask 
for, almost pray for, its approval. 

But they had another recourse, A 
mob in doubt would turn away, and 
leaving one crowd to stay and watch, 
the committee of hundreds would 
march off across the city, picking up 
other crowds to go and stand in front 
of the palace of the Tsar’s mistress, 
where “a man named Lenin,” seeing 
them, would come out and speak. He 
spoke briefly, in a quiet tone of voice, 
so low that few could hear him. But 
when he had finished, those who had 
heard moved away ; the mass closed up; 
the orator repeated his speech, and so 
for an hour or two the man named 
Lenin would deliver to the ever-chang- 
ing masses his firm, short, quiet mes- 
sage. The day I got close enough to 
hear him, the crowd evidently had been 
troubled by the inactivity of Kerensky 
and some advice to them to go home 
and work, not to give all their time to 
their self-government. My interpreter 


repeated Lenin’s manifolded speech 
afterward, as follows: 
“Comrades, the revolution is on. 


The workers’ revolution is on, and 
you are not working. The workers’ 
and peasants’ revolution means work, 
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comrades; it does not mean _ idleness 
and leisure. That is a bourgeois ideal. 
The workers’ revolution, a workers’ 
government, means work, that all shall 
work; and here you are not working. 
You are only talking. 

“Oh, I can understand how you, the 
people of Russia, having been  sup- 
pressed so long, should want, now that 
you have won to power, to talk and to 
listen to orators. But some day, soon, 
you—we all—must go to work and do 
things, act, produce results—food and 
socialism. And I can understand how 
you like and trust and put your hope 
in Kerensky. You want to give him 
time, a chance, to act. He means well, 
you say. He means socialism. But 1 
warn you he will not make socialism. 
He may think socialism, he may mean 
socialism. But comrades”—and here 
he began to burn—‘‘T tell you Kerensky 
is an intellectual; he cannot act; he can 
talk; he cannot act. But,” quietly 
again, “you will not believe this yet. 
You will take time to give him time, 
and meanwhile, like Kerensky, you will 
not work. Very well, take your time. 
But”—he flamed—‘“‘when the hour 
strikes, when you are ready to go back 
yourselves to work and you want a 
government that will go to work and 
not only think socialism and talk social- 
ism and mean socialism—when you 
want a government that will do social- 
ism, then—come to the Bolsheviki.” 

From “The Autobiography of 
Lincoln Steffens.” 


When Lenin Spoke 
By JOHN REED 


November 8—The Bolsheviki have 
won—the Provisional Government 
has fallen—power is in the hands of 
the Second All Russian Congress of 
Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies—they are meeting to form 
the new Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Government. 


T was just 8:40 when a thundering 

wave of cheers announced the en- 
trance of the presidium, with Lenin— 
great Lenin—among them. A short, 
stocky figure, with a big head set down 
in his shoulders, bald and bulging. 
Little, a snubbish nose, wide, generous 
mouth, and heavy chin; clean-shaven 
now, but already beginning to bristle 
with the well-known beard of his past 
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and future. Dressed in shabby clothes, 
his trousers much too long for him. 
Unimpressive, to be the idol of a mob, 
loved and revered as perhaps few lead- 
ers in history have been... . 

Now Lenin, gripping the edge of 
the reading stand, letting his little 
winking eyes travel over the crowd as 
he stood there waiting, apparently ob- 
livious to the long-rolling ovation, 
which lasted several minutes. When it 
finished, he said simply, “We shall 
now proceed to construct the Socialist 
Order!” Again that overwhelming 
human roar. 

“The first thing is the adoption of 
practical measures to realize peace. .. . 
We shall offer peace to the peoples of 
all the belligerent countries upon the 
basis of the Soviet terms—no annexa- 
tions, no indemnities, and the right of 
self-determination of peoples. At the 
same time, according to our promise, 
we shall publish and repudiate the 
secret treaties. ... The question of 
War and Peace is so clear that I think 
that I may, without preamble, read the 
project of a Proclamation to the Peo- 
ples of All the Belligerent Coun- 
Wicae 

His great mouth, seeming to smile, 
opened wide as he spoke; his voice was 
hoarse—not unpleasantly so, but as if 
it had hardened that way after years 
and years of speaking—and went on 
monotonously, with the effect of being 
able to go on forever... . For em- 
phasis he bent forward slightly. No 
gestures. And before him, a thousand 
simple faces looking up in_ intent 
adoration. .. . 

When the grave thunder of applause 
had died away, Lenin spoke again: 

“We propose to the Congress to 
ratify this Declaration. We address 
ourselves to the Governments as well 
as to the peoples, for a declaration 
which would be addressed only to the 
peoples of the belligerent countries 
might delay the conclusion of peace. 
The conditions of peace, drawn up dur- 
ing the armistice, will be ratified by the 
Constituent Assembly. In fixing the 
duration of the armistice at three 
months, we desire to give to the peo- 
ples as long a rest as possible after this 
bloody extermination, and ample time 
for them to elect their representatives. 
This proposal of peace will meet with 
resistance on the part of the imperialist 
governments—we don’t fool ourselves 
on that score. But we hope that revolu- 
tion will soon break out in all the 
belligerent countries; that is why we 
address ourselves especially to the work- 


ers of France, England and Ger- 
many. ... 

“The revolution of November 6th 
and 7th,” he ended, “has opened the 
era of the Social Revolution. . . . The 
labor movement, in the name of peace 
and Socialism, shall win, and fulfill its 
destiny... .” 

There was something quiet and 
powerful in all this, which stirred the 
souls of men. It was understandable 
why people believed when Lenin spoke. 

From “Ten Days that 
Shook the World” 


Lenin in 1919 
By ARTHUR RANSOME 


Impressions by an English writer who 
knew and talked with Lenin. 


ORE than ever, Lenin struck me 

as a happy man. Walking home 
from the Kremlin, I tried to think of 
any other man of his calibre who had 
a similar joyous temperament. I could 
think of none. This little, bald-headed, 
wrinkled man, who tilts his chair this 
way and that, laughing over one thing 
or another, ready any minute to give 
serious advice to any who interrupt 
him to ask for it, advice so well rea- 
soned that it is to his followers far 
more compelling than any command, 
every one of his wrinkles is a wrinkle 
of laughter, not of worry. I think the 
reason must be that he is the first great 
leader who utterly discounts the value 
of his own personality. He is quite 
without personal ambition. More 
than that, he believes as a Marxist, in 
the movement of the masses which, with 
or without him, would still move. His 
whole faith is in the elemental forces 
that move people, his faith in himself is 
merely his belief that he justly estimates 
the direction of those forces. He does 
not believe that any man could make or 
stop the revolution which he thinks in- 
evitable. If the Russian revolution 
fails, according to him, it fails only 
temporarily, and because of forces be- 
yond any man’s control. He is con- 
sequently free with a freedom no other 
great man has ever had. It is not so 
much what he says that inspires confi- 
dence in him. It is this sensible free- 
dom, this obvious detachment. With 
his philosophy he cannot for a moment 
believe that one man’s mistake might 
ruin all. He is, for himself at any rate, 
the exponent, not the cause, of the 
events that will be forever linked with 
his name, 


From “Russia in 1919.” 
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STALIN REPORTS ON 


Nothing has been said or written that so illuminates the purpose and meaning 
of the new Soviet Constitution as Stalin’s report to the special All-Union 
Congress of Soviets on November 25. Its main sections are here published. 


HE complete victory of the social- 
ist system in all spheres of the na- 
tional economy is now a fact. This 
means that exploitation of man by man 
is abolished—liquidated—while the so- 
cialist ownership of the implements and 
means of production is established as the 
unshakable basis of our Soviet society. 
As a result of all these changes in 
the national economy of the USSR, we 
have now a new socialist economy, 
knowing neither crises nor unemploy- 
ment, neither poverty nor ruin, and giv- 
ing to the citizens every possibility to 
live prosperous and cultured lives... . 
In drafting the new Constitution, 
the Constitution Commission took as a 
point of departure that the Constitution 
must not be confused with a program. 
That means, there is an essential dif- 
ference between a program and a con- 
stitution. Whereas a program speaks 
of what does not yet exist, and of what 
should still be achieved and won in the 
future, a constitution deals with the 
present. 

Our Soviet society succeeded in 
achieving socialism, in the main, and 
has created a socialist order, i.e., has 
achieved what is otherwise called among 
Marxists the first or lower phase of 
communism, that is, socialism. 

It is known that the fundamental 
principle of this phase of communism 
is the formula: ‘From each according 
to his abilities; to each according to his 
deeds.” 

Should our Constitution reflect this 
fact, the winning of socialism ? 

Undoubtedly it should. It should 
because for the USSR socialism is some- 
thing already achieved, already won. 

But Soviet society has not yet suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the highest 
phase of communism where the ruling 
principle will be the formula: ‘From 
each according to his abilities; to each 
according to his needs,” although it sets 
itself the aim of achieving the material- 
ization of this higher phase, full com- 
‘munism, in the future. 

Can our Constitution be based on the 
higher phase? On communism, which 
does not yet exist and which has still to 
be won? 
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No, it cannot, unless it wants to be- 
come a program or a declaration about 
future conquests. 

Thus the draft of the new Constitu- 
tion sums up the path already traversed, 
sums up the gains already achieved. 
Consequently it is the record and legis- 
lative enactment of what has been 
achieved and won in fact. 

This constitutes the first specific fea- 
ture of the draft of the new Constitu- 
tion of the USSR. 

The constitutions of bourgeois coun- 
tries are usually taken as a point of de- 
parture for the conviction that the 
capitalist system is unshakable. ‘The 
main bases of these constitutions form 
the principles of capitalism, and are its 
principal mainstays, namely: private 
ownership of land, forests, factories, 
shops and other implements and means 
of production; exploitation of man by 
man and the existence of exploiters and 
exploited ; insecurity for the toiling ma- 
jority at one pole of society and luxury 
for the non-toiling but well-secured 
minority at the other pole, etc. 

They rest on these and similar main- 
stays of capitalism. They reflect them, 
they fix them by legislation. 

Unlike these, the draft of the new 
Constitution of the USSR proceeds 
from the fact of the abolition of the 
capitalist system, from the fact of the 
victory of the socialist system in the 
USSR. 

The main foundation of the draft of 
the new Constitution of the USSR is 
formed of the principles of socialism 
and its chief mainstays, already won 
and put into practice, namely, the so- 
cialist ownership of land, forests, fac- 
tories, shops and other implements and 
means of production; abolition of ex- 
ploitation and exploiting classes; aboli- 
tion of poverty for the majority and 
luxury for the minority; abolition of 
unemployment; work as an obligation 
and duty and the honor of every able- 
bodied citizen according to the for- 
mula: “He who does not work, neither 
shall he eat,” i.e., the right of every citi- 
zen to receive guaranteed work; the 
right to rest and leisure; the right to 
education, etc. 
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To continue: Bourgeois constitutions 
tacitly proceed from the premise that so- 
ciety consists of antagonistic classes, of 
classes which own wealth and classes 
which do not own wealth; that what- 
ever party comes to power in the state 
guidance of society (dictatorship) must 
belong to the bourgeoisie; that the con- 
stitution is needed to consolidate the so- 
cial order desired by and for the ad- 
vantage of the propertied classes. 

Unlike the bourgeois constitutions, 
the draft of the new Constitution of 
the USSR proceeds from the fact that 
antagonistic classes no longer exist in 
our society, that our society consists of 
two friendly classes: the workers and 
peasants, that precisely these toiling 
classes are in power, that the state guid- 
ance of society (dictatorship) belongs 
to the working class as the advanced 
class of society, that the Constitution is 
needed to consolidate the social order 
desired by and of advantage to the 
toilers. 

Such is the third specific feature of 
the draft of the new Constitution. 

To continue: Bourgeois constitutions 


“Citizens of the USSR Have the Right 
to Rest” 


Soviet posters illustrate the provisions of the 
new Constitution 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


tacitly proceed from the premise that 
nations and races cannot be equal, that 
there are nations with full rights and 
nations not possessing full rights; that 
in addition there is a third category of 
nations or races, for example, in colo- 
nies, which have still fewer rights than 
those which do not possess full rights. 
This means that at bottom all these 
constitutions are nationalistic, i.e., con- 
stitutions of ruling nations. 

As distinct from these constitutions 
the draft of the new Constitution of 
the USSR is, on the contrary, pro- 
foundly international. It proceeds 
from the premise that all nations and 
races have equal rights. It proceeds 
from the premise that color or language 
differences, differences in cultural level 
or the level of state development as well 
as any other difference among nations 


“Citizens of the USSR Have the Right 
to Education” 


and races, cannot serve as grounds for 
justifying national inequality of rights. 

It proceeds from the premise that all 
nations and races irrespective of their 
past or present position, irrespective of 
their strength or weakness, must enjoy 
equal rights in all spheres, economic, 
social, state and the cultural life of 
society. 

Such is the fourth feature of the 
draft of the new Constitution. 

The fifth specific feature of the draft 
of the new Constitution is its consistent 
and fully sustained democracy. 
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From the viewpoint of democracy, 
the bourgeois constitutions may be di- 
vided into two groups. One group of 
constitutions openly denies or virtually 
negates equality of the rights of citizens 
and democratic liberties. The other 
group of constitutions willingly accepts 
and even advertises democratic prin- 
ciples, but in doing so makes such reser- 
vations and restrictions that democratic 
rights and liberties prove to be utterly 
mutilated. 
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“Study, study, study—that is our 
problem now’ 


They talk about equal suffrage for 
all citizens but immediately limit it by 
residential, educational and even by 
property qualifications. They talk about 
equal rights of citizens, but immediately 
make the reservation that this does not 
apply to women, or only partly applies 
to them, etc. 

A specific feature of the draft of the 
new Constitution of the USSR is that 
it is free from such reservations and re- 
strictions. 

Active and passive citizens do not 
exist for it; for it all citizens are active. 
It recognizes no difference in the rights 
of men and women, “of fixed abode” 
and “without fixed abode,” with prop- 
erty or without property, educated or 
uneducated. 

For it all citizens are equal in their 
rights. Neither property status nor na- 
tional origin, nor sex, nor official stand- 





ing, but only the personal capabilities 
and personal labor of every citizen de- 
termine his position in society. 

Finally, there is one other specific 
feature in the new Constitution. 

Bourgeois constitutions usually limit 
themselves to recording the formal 
rights of citizens without concerning 
themselves about the conditions for ex- 
ercising these rights, about the possibil- 
ity of exercising them, the means of 
exercising them. They speak about 
equality of citizens but forget that real 
equality between master and workman, 
between landlord and peasants, is im- 
possible if the former enjoy wealth and 
political weight in society, while the 
latter are deprived of both; if the for- 
mer are exploiters and the latter are 
exploited. 

Or again: they speak of free speech, 
freedom of assemblage and of the press, 
but forget that all these liberties may 
become empty sound for the working 
class if the latter is deprived of the 
possibility of having at its command 
suitable premises for meetings, good 
printshops, sufficient quantity of paper. 

A specific feature of the draft of the 
new Constitution is that it does not 
limit itself to recording formal rights 
of citizens, but transfers the center of 
gravity to questions of the guarantee of 
these rights, to the question of the 
means of exercising them. 

It does not merely proclaim the 
equality of the rights of citizens but en- 
sures them by legislative enactment of 
the fact of liquidation of the regime of 
exploitation, by the fact of liberation 
of citizens from any exploitation. 

It not only proclaims the right to 
work, but ensures it by legislative en- 
actment of the fact of non-existence 
of crises in Soviet society, and the fact 
of abolition of unemployment. It not 
merely proclaims democratic liberties 
but guarantees them in legislative en- 
actments by providing definite material 
facilities. 

It is clear, therefore, that the democ- 
racy of the new Constitution is not the 
“usual” and “generally recognized” 
democracy in general, but socialist 
democracy. 

Such are the principal specific fea- 
tures of the draft of the new Constitu- 
tion of the USSR. Such is the reflec- 
tion in the draft of the new Constitu- 
tion of the mutations and changes in 

(Continued on page 29) 








Balkaria. 


The world and all its riches belong to Nina Kertiyeva, who studies in the school of the Mazkuri collective farm in Kabardino- 
Fifteen years ago only two per cent of the people of this autonomous region could read and write—now 95 per cent 


are literate. 





A Nation of Students 


By VLADIMIR D. KAZAKEVICH 


i ems Russia of the Tsars had ap- 
proximately only one person out 
of every five who could read and write. 
When trying to locate someone in a 
large city it was inexpedient to hand 
a stranger an address written on a piece 
of paper and ask for directions, because 
the stranger would often shake his head 
and say that he was unable to read. This 
type of pedestrian has vanished nearly 
as completely as his old lord and mas- 
ter, the Tsar and Autocrat of All the 
Russias. Twenty years ago, or to be 
more exact, in October 1916, I set foot 
for the last time in what was then 
European Russia. Last summer, or in 
1936, I revisited the same scenery, now 
the Soviet Union, for the first time, 
and found that the Russia of old, a 
country predominantly illiterate, has 
been transformed into a state ,where 
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illiteracy is the exception. Anyone 
who knew the Russia of the Tsars is 
confronted with this fact on the first 
day of his arrival in so decisive a fash- 
ion that for a while it seems to over- 
shadow all other features of Soviet life 
and culture. 

Leningrad, the former capital of the 
Russian Empire, the great city of gen- 
tlemen and servants, of masters with 
a westernized upbringing and servants 
not far removed from the Middle 
Ages, has now assumed an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect. Hurrying among the 
old palaces, now converted into mu- 
seums, clubs and offices, one sees again 
a busy Russian crowd, but both the 
masters and their servants are gone. 
It is a new crowd of citizens much 
more homogeneous looking than the 
crowds in most large cities of the 


world, with an extraordinary propor- 
tion of the people carrying books, news- 
papers and all kinds of reading matter. 

Most public buildings in Leningrad 
belong to the pre-revolutionary era, the 
same speech and mannerisms so typi- 
cally Russian are present all around, 
but the people reminded me of a large 
army of students hurrying to evening 
classes after their daily jobs were com- 
pleted. This modern population of 
students includes men and women, the 
old and the young, soldiers and civil- 
ians, in fact it seems to embrace all 
walks of Soviet life. Everybody is 
either attending some class or hurrying 
home to sit down and read. The old 
palaces and the bronze statues of the 
Tsars, relics of an era of military 
splendor amidst poverty and illiteracy, 
merely tower as silent reminders of the 
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past over a surging sea of humanity now 
fully equipped with the mastery of the 
most potent tool of civilization and 
progress—the printed word. 

Ability to read, we all know, is how- 
ever, only the beginning. A conscien- 
tious and prolific reader of nothing but 
the writing of William Randolph 
Hearst, for example, may in many in- 
stances be even worse off than the illit- 
erate Russian of the days of the Em- 
pire. From this angle the develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union are just as 
significant as in the case of eliminating 
illiteracy as such. 

The average Soviet citizen reads first 
of all the newspapers and the two great 
metropolitan dailies appear in editions 
of over two millions each. But the de- 
mand for them is so great, that in 
order to accommodate those 
who happened to be late 
and found no 


papers left on : ¢ é 4 , 
o° = 





the stands 
special screens 
are erected in 
the streets and the 
dailies are framed 
on those screens. 
While waiting for a 
bus or street car one 
can thus acquaint one- 
self with the news of 
the day, even if the papers 
are sold out. 

The makeup of the head- 
lines remind one of the fam- 
iliar American patterns, but 
that is about as far as the simi- 
larity goes. Well written edi- 
torials, long and carefully com- 
posed articles, detailed presentation 
of social and economic problems 
vital to the life of the coun- 
try, as well as occa- 
sional lengthy and 
carefully docu- 
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mented stories of happenings in other 
countries occupy most of the space. 
Thus the make up of the newspapers is 
more along the line of serious American 
magazines, rather than the American 
daily with its features and personality 
news items. The Russians consider such 
daily reading not “too heavy” and 
clamor for more, quite an achievement 
so soon after the abolition of illi- 
teracy. 

In addition to the great metropolitan 
dailies there are a number of special- 
ized newspapers, appearing both daily 
and weekly, devoted to particular fields 
of news, such as sports, the theatre and 


Not only the life and ac- 

tivities of Lenin but the 

whole history of the 

revolution may be 
studied by the visi- 

tors to the Lenin 
Museum in Mos- 
cow. 






























education. The magazines, 
which also seem to sell quite 
rapidly, as one finds that out when 
attempting to obtain back copies, cover 
an endless variety of topics, includ- 
ing satire, represented by the popular 
monthly, “Crocodile.” 


However, the most startling new de- 
velopment in this field is the tremendous 
demand for books and especially text 
books and reference books of all types. 
Even some highly technical volumes 
appearing in small editions are sub- 
scribed for by prospective buyers prior 
to publication and sold out on the day 
they appear. The demand for books 
used for educational purposes neces- 
sitates their publication in editions that 
run into the millions. Towards the 
end of August of this year I witnessed 
in Moscow something that can be most 
adequately described as a run on book 
stores. Prior to the opening of schools 
on September first there appeared the 
new texts, creating a tremendous rush 
on the stores. Several hundred thou- 
sand adults purchased books, either 
with the intention of registering for 
evening classes, or merely to keep 
abreast with the times. The number 
of purchasers exceeded all estimates, 
and new editions had to be rushed off 
the printing presses. 

This hunger for books is one of the 
chief reasons why the Soviet Union 
does experience certain difficulties with 
its paper supply, a fact which many 


enemies of the Soviet Union like to 
point out with gleeful satisfaction. 
Education has the first claim on the 
paper producing factories and others 
must occasionally wait and, therefore, 
often grumble and complain. To me 
this is not a defect that is inherent in 
the system, as many would want us to 
believe, but merely the sporadic grow- 
ing pains of a planned society that is 
determined to insure at all costs the 
strength of its wisdom teeth. 
(Continued on page 32) 








Plumbing and Religion | 


SSURED that it is facts and 

figures that make the world go 
around (though not wholly convinced 
of this popular belief) I determined 
to make my forty-eight days spent this 
Spring in the Soviet Union stand on 
the four legs of solid reality. Travel- 


ling from Leningrad and Moscow 
south to Dnieproges, Kharkov, Kiev, 
Odessa, Sevastopol, Yalta, Batum, Tif- 
lis, Baku, Rostov, Stalingrad, and back 
to Moscow via the Volga, I dutifully 
assimilated the statistical aspects of the 
USSR, as well as the things that 

























he 


on-the-Don, built in 1935. 


Moscow 


seemed to me of still greater signifi- 
cance. 

Facts and figures went down into 
note books, an attempt at least to for- 
tify myself against the questions that 
would greet my return. I need not 
have worried. I find my fellow citi- 
zens are overwhelmingly interested in 
two aspects of the Soviet Union, an- 
swers to which do not tax my mental- 
ity in the least. I am drowned in a 
flood of inquiries about first—Plumb- 
ing, and then—Religion! 

I was not a member of any group, 
I traveled alone. I was not sent by 
any person or organization. I paid 
my own way. I traveled mostly sec- 
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The beautiful new opera house at Rostov- 
Its stage is 
larger than that of the Bolshoy Theatre in 


By KATHRYN PECK 


ond class, but occasionally third and 
once first. I spent all my time in 
third class hotels. I wandered into 
out of the way places, frequented back 
streets at unusual hours, walked and 
walked incessantly in every city and 
town at all hours of the night and day. 
I never felt as safe, as much at ease 
to come and go freely anywhere 
throughout the night hours as I did 
in the USSR. The unfailing courtesy, 
the helpful friendship of Soviet citi- 
zens lasts throughout the twenty-four 
hours. 


I do not deny that plumbing in third 
class hotels of the Soviet Union is in- 
ferior to plumbing in the urban, upper 
class districts of the United States. It 
often leaks, it is old fashioned, it is 
sometimes incomplete, i.e., bath tubs 
and bowls minus the stoppers. ‘The 
frequency with which toilets function 
is, however, greater than contributors 
to the Saturday Evening Post would 
have us believe. 

There are many new hotels, theatres, 
apartment houses, office buildings in the 
cities of the USSR with every modern 
equipment. The newly finished Mos- 
cow Hotel in that city is, in every way 
comparable to the best in America 
and Europe. No country has more to 
offer in modernity than some of the 
rest homes and hotels in the Black Sea 
area. But I am writing of third class 
hotels when I say comfort, and what is 
more, cleanliness were what I unfail- 
ingly found throughout my travels. 
Big, old fashioned, hotels, sometimes 
shabby, sometimes cold, but always 
clean. 

A special freshness and lightness al- 
ways greeted one in the yards and 
yards of immaculate white or tan wash- 
able cloth, like toweling placed over 








The spacious lobby of the Rostov opera 
house. The electrical station that illumi- 
nates the building is as large as the one 
used for the whole city in Tsarist days 
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the carpet of stairs and halls of every 
hotel where I stayed. I never saw so 
much washing of floors and walls. This 
went on in the early morning hours 
when, unwilling to miss a scrap of my 
time there, I would dash past the as- 
tonished hotel force at five A. M. to 


explore whatever city I happened to be 
visiting. 

At that time in the morning they 
were cleaning the city also. Kharkov, 
especially, with its lovely wide streets 
and white modern buildings was of un- 
believably dazzling beauty as it lay 
newly washed in the sparkling sunshine 
of early morning. 

Wash-rooms on trains and steamers 
measured up favorably -with those in 
this country. They sometimes grew 
untidy during the trip, but there is a 
more sustained and sincere effort on the 
part of the average citizen to keep 
things clean than I ever saw anywhere. 

The five days from Stalingrad to 
Gorky in the charming Volga boat is a 
delightful trip. I regret that in order 
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to cleave to the subject I must omit 
the dreamlike beauty and great inter- 
est of that much sung river and speak 
only of sanitation. The cabins, decks, 


bathrooms, dining rooms were clean, 
and kept exquisitely so throughout the 
trip. 


At three A. M. we arrived at 


The new Railroad Station at Kiev, capital of the Ukraine 





Gorky, too early for the Intourist 
guide to be there to meet me. This 
gave me time to watch the cleaning of 
the boat for its return trip. Half an 
hour after the people had left, the 
springs and mattresses were out of all 
cabins and on deck where they were 
first sprayed with disinfectant, then 
turned over and over to sun them 
thoroughly. 

The streets of American cities all the 
way from New York to Los Angeles 
have shocked me since my return from 
the Soviet Union. There one sees no 
paper or trash of any kind on sidewalk, 
street or gutter. Every city large and 
small has six or eight receptacles to a 
block, and what is more the people use 
them. The joy over new and beauti- 


ful public surroundings, the mild 
chiding of one who soils or harms 
them, is an utterly new experience to 
foreigners. It is a revelation of the 
actual sense of cooperative ownership 
the people have in their public insti- 
tutions. 

Signs in buses inform us it is “un- 
cultured to smoke and to spit.” A 
great variety of remarkably clever 
wall-newspapers on streets and in 
parks delightfully depict in colored 
comics everything from the best meth- 
ods of sanitation to the difference be- 
tween safe and unsafe conduct in 
trafic. Mottoes of cleanliness and 
culture are hung on factory walls. 

Evidence of the success of the con- 
stant educational battering at the pub- 
lic mind are plentiful. ‘Talking with 
travelers who visited this country even 
a few years ago, one sees what great 
progress has been made along this as 
well as along all lines. But there is 
no let up. The Soviet citizens know 
there is much to be done yet. ‘They 
do not accept a half victory. They 
told me over and over again, “You 
must be honest. You must tell your 
people the bad things as well as the 
good. We are only in the process of 
building a new world. We have not 
yet accomplished our task.” 

And now a word about religion. 

Perhaps it is too commonly known 
for me to repeat that the church may 
not hold property, but may continue 
to function as long as a great enough 
number of persons in that given local- 
ity desire to pay for its upkeep and 
that of the priest. Otherwise it is 
closed. Religion is, of course, not en- 
couraged. The scientific point of view 
is. 

There are and always have been a 
number of open churches, synagogues 
and mosques. Many of the closed 
churches are now beautifully preserved 
museums of all kinds. Some of the 
less historic and important ones have 
been torn down and their material used 
to build other structures. “Two 
school houses out of one church,” the 
people of a Cossack collective farm 
proudly pointed out. 

The so-called anti-religious museums 
arranged in some of the old, historical 
churches are most interesting. In the 
same building the carefully preserved 
exhibit of ancient religious art, the 
signed church documents (never meant 
to see the light of day) showing how 
that vast exploiter, the church, prof- 
iteered in a very earthly and lustful 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE SOVIET PEOPLE 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


N the great white hall of the Krem- 

lin, brilliant with electricity through 
dark days of Moscow winter, I watched 
the 2500 delegates of the Soviet people 
take the final steps which created the 
world’s most democratic constitution 
and the world’s first socialist state. For 
nineteen years the workers of the USSR 
have struggled, first to put down their 
enemies, and then to build socialism. 
Now they declare that socialism is 
basically achieved; they formulate it in 
a constitution. 

The new constitution is made pos- 
sible by the victory of the forces of 
socialism in the economic life of the 
country. At the time of the last consti- 
tution industry was four-fifths publicly 
owned, but was still weak; today all 
of industry is publicly owned and its 
production has grown sevenfold. Farm- 
ing, which a decade ago was still on a 
petty proprietor basis, is now largely 
socialized and produces fifty percent 
more than before the revolution. Under 
this expanding socialism the country 
has prospered; the national wealth is 
four times what it was before the war. 
People also have changed; there has 
grown up a new generation of worker- 
owners, accustomed to socialist forms. 

Nearly two years ago in February, 
1935, the Congress of Soviets decided 





Soviet Russia Today and the Ameri- 
can Friends of the Soviet Union are 
cooperating in arranging a banquet in 
honor of Anna Louise Strong on her 
return from Soviet Union, via Spain, 
early in January. The banquet is sched- 
uled for the day after her arrival— 
Wednesday evening, January 13, at the 
Manhattan Opera House, 311 West 
34th Street. 


Among the people who will be pres- 
ent—in addition to outstanding leaders 
in the arts and sciences—will be many 
of the noted foreign correspondents, 
journalists and authors whose names, 
like that of Anna Louise Strong, are 
inseparably intertwined with the major 
happenings in world history during the 
Past two decades. 

Reservations, which should be made 
not later than January 6, may be ob- 
tained at the office of Soviet Russia To- 

, day, 824 Broadway, N. Y. C., at $2.00 
per plate. Friends from out of town 
unable to attend in person, may send 
greetings to be read at the banquet to 
the office of the magazine. 
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to have a new constitution and ap- 
pointed a commission of the country’s 
ablest economists and political scientists 
to draft it. Six months ago the com- 
mission reported. For the ensuing five 
months and a half the proposed draft 
was discussed through the length and 
breadth of the land. A grand total of 
527,000 meetings were held with a total 
attendance of thirty-six and a half mil- 
lion people to discuss the Constitution. 
The number of amendments and addi- 
tions suggested by the people through 
these meetings totalled 154,000. 

Much of the discussion consisted of 
praise of Soviet power and personal ac- 
counts of what changes it had made in 
the life of the speaker. “I am 40 years 
old,” said a woman chairman of a vil- 
lage soviet in the Altai. “Half my life 
was lived in slavery but the Soviet 
power has given the Oirot women free- 
dom of which they could not dream be- 
fore.” 

“T am reading the draft constitution 
for the tenth time,” says a Tiurk from 
Baku, a former oil-pumper, now an en- 
gineer. “Does the youth of today know 
what the guaranteed right to education 
means? Formerly we got a special edu- 
cation—kicks!”’ 

More than a month before the begin- 
ning of the All-Union Congress, the 
local congresses of Soviets began in all 
parts of the country. In part these con- 
gresses were made the occasion for a 
house-cleaning of inefficient officials and 
the election in their place of men and 
women who have become famous 
through records in production. Stak- 
hanov himself and many of the most 
celebrated Stakhanovites, Busygin the 
record-making blacksmith, Marie Dem- 


chenko who will be remembered as last. 


year’s sugar-beet celebrity, and Chris- 
tine Baidich who this year has raised 
Marie’s record and established forty 
tons per acre as the standard, were 
among the delegates elected, first to 
their local congresses, and finally to the 
Constitutional Congress, where they 
finally won a place on the Editing Com- 
mittee which drew the final draft of the 
Constitution. 

The local and regional congresses 
used the occasion to celebrate their 
achievements for the past decade, and 
the fact that they were being raised in 
status by the new constitution. The 


famous Kabardinian-Balkarian district, 
which fifteen years ago was almost 
totally illiterate and is now perhaps the 
foremost among all the national minor- 
ities in agriculture and education, re- 
joiced over the fact that it will now 
become an autonomous republic. 

Kirghizia and Kazakstan have been 
autonomous republics, but now become 
Constituent Republics, on a level with 
Russia. They celebrated the settling of 
nomadic races to the soil, the introduc- 
tion of new crops, the development of a 
national literature. 

In the far north the many peoples 
of the Arctic, formerly without written 
language, and some of whom were ex- 
hibited in tsarist times in cages in zoo- 
logical gardens, also held their con- 
gresses, decorating their new polar 
towns for the celebration. Reindeer 
herders, fishermen and miners discussed 
how the life on the tundra had been 
made over, and bragged of primary and 
secondary schools and universities. 

At the far south of the Union, 
Soviet Armenia, heir to an ancient but 
long-suppressed culture, boasted the 
achievements of its sixteen years exist- 
ence. (The various soviet states are 
not of equal age; in some the interven- 
tion lasted longer, while others were 
formed in the reorganization of the 
country after the revolution.) Armenia 
has become a center of industry; its 
industrial production since 1922 has 
grown seventy times. Armenia spoke 
also of the dying away of old bloody 
feuds in the Caucasus. ‘““The friendship 
of the various peoples will be cemented 
still stronger by the draft constitution,” 
said an Armenian professor. 

From all these many peoples, from 
all these far-scattered parts of the land, 
the delegates came to the Congress. 
Stalin spoke. He speaks slowly, quietly, 
distinctly, in an almost conversational 
tone. Though the substance of what he 
says is very weighty, it is easy to follow 
his thought. It is as if he were speaking 
to each person individually. 

He tells of the reasons for the new 
constitution. He discusses the criticisms 
levelled at it abroad. He passes to the 
tens of thousands of additions and 
amendments suggested by the people. 

All have been printed; something 
will be done about all of them. Many 
of them are based on misunderstanding 
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MAKE A CONSTITUTION 


THE “FUTURE REALITY” IS HERE 


of the nature of a constitution; they try 
to make it a code of all the laws. 
These will be turned over to the organs 
which draw up laws. Other amend- 
ments wish to use the Constitution to 
give the program for the country’s 
future development. Still others give 
suggestions in the nature of editorial 
changes, improvements in wording. 
These go to an editing committee to be 
considered for the final text. 

Stalin personally takes up a consider- 
able number of the suggestions which 
advise changes of political content. 
Some of these he approves, some he dis- 
agrees with, giving the reason why. His 
answer to the suggestion that the gov- 
ernment have only one house, instead of 
two chambers, will be of special inter- 
est to Americans. “A one-chamber sys- 
tem would be better than a two-cham- 
ber system if the USSR represented a 
single national state... But the USSR 
is a multi-national state.” 

Some persons have advocated that 
the right of the various republics to 
secede be abolished. Stalin considers it 
necessary to emphasize the voluntary 
nature of participation in the Union; 
this clause must be preserved even 
though no republic may ever wish to 
use it. Some people want to have the 
president of the Supreme Council 
elected by the people; it seems to them 
more democratic. Stalin maintains that 
this singling out of a single man and 
placing him over against the Supreme 
Council violates the whole spirit of a 
unified Soviet democracy. 

From all parts of the country have 
come amendments protesting against 
giving the franchise to priests and 
former kulaks; Stalin quotes Lenin to 
prove that the disfranchisement of these 
classes was always considered tempor- 
ary. It is high time, he says, for suffrage 
without any limitations. 

Some significant amendments are ap- 
proved by him. The enlarging of the 
Council of Nationalities to make it 
equal in size to the Council of the 
Union, the direct election of the Coun- 
cil of Nationalities by the people, the 
provision of eleven vice-presidents in- 
stead of four, so that every Constituent 
Republic may have one,—all are in the 
interests of the fuller representation of 
those nations and races hitherto con- 
sidered ‘‘minor nationalities.” The 
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establishment of a separate commissar- 
iat for the War Industries is in line 
with the increased gravity of the inter- 
national situation. 

For several days the delegates speak 
for all parts of the country, chiefly 
stressing the socialist achievements of 
their regions. Special delegations from 
factories, farming areas, the Red army, 
appear to give greetings and present 
albums, banners and other appropriate 
gifts. The Cossacks of the Don sent a 
picturesque uniformed delegation an- 
nouncing “there are no more officer- 
kulak-pigs on the Don” and listing their 
achievements in farming. They claim 
the all-union record in acreage ploughed 
per tractor. 

It is a congress of working people, 
farmers, mechanics, tractor-drivers, en- 
gineers, scientists. Not ordinary farm- 
ers, mechanics, tractor-drivers, but the 
record-makers in each line. It includes 
also the best Soviet experts on law and 
constitutions, who have studied all the 





Not day-dreams, said 
Lenin, but dreams that 
life our thoughts and 
actions toward future 
reality. ... 


constitutions that the world has known. 

This congress of the producing ele- 
ments of the country declares that 
socialism has been established; the ex- 
ploitation of man by man has been abol- 
ished. They document in constitutional 
form the “Socialist order . . . that is, 
the first or lower stage of Communism, 
based on the principle from each accord- 
ing to his abilities, to each according to 
his work.” ‘They have no doubt that 
this generation will live to see still an- 
other and higher stage of Communism, 
in which the principle will be “From 
each according to his abilities to each 
according to his needs.” 

For even this constitution, the most 
democratic yet created, is to its creators 
no finality, but one more historic step 
in man’s progress. Soviet constitutions 
are not regarded as the will of the 
fathers to be obeyed forever after by 
their children. They change; they ad- 
vance ; they document the living history 
of the Revolution. 





by VASSYL KASYAN 
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SOVIET GRAPHIC ART 


By LOUIS LOZOWICK 


LITTLE over a year ago the 

Limited Editions’ Publishing 
house awarded the first prize, $2,500, 
for the illustrations to the “Temple of 
Marco Polo.” The prize winner was a 
Russian artist, Nicholas Lapshin. This 
award was no surprise to anyone ac- 
quainted with Soviet graphic art. The 
graphic artists of the Soviet Union can 
compare favorably with the best of 


‘graphic artists in the world. The great 


development of graphic art throughout 
the nineteen years since the October 
Revolution has followed logically from 
the needs of the moment. Graphic art 
has historically always been democratic, 
and in such great upheavals of history 
as the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
the great French Revolution, the Com- 





mune, the Russian Revolution of 1905, 
etc., graphic art played a major role. 
The technique of printing permits of 
reaching large audiences, is economical 
to produce, and easily comprehensible 
to large masses of people. 

The exhibition of Soviet art recently 
held at the Squibbs Building Galleries 
gave over only a small section to graphic 
art. It was complete neither as a cross 
section of contemporary work nor as re- 
flecting the historic succession of schools 
since the revolution. Thus among the 
older artists were missing Shillingovsky, 
Nivinsky, | Ostroumova - Lebedeva; 
among the younger — Deyneka, Pi- 
menov, Pakhomov. Favorsky, the link 
between the old and the new, was im- 
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by ANDREY GONCHAROV 


Three illustrations for Smollett’s “The 
Adventures of Peregrine Pickle” 


perfectly represented. Nevertheless, the 
exhibition was sufficiently inclusive to 
give some indication of the thematic and 
stylistic variety in Soviet graphic art: 
the bold story of social labor in the 
work of the Ukrainian artist Kasyan, 
the spirited illustrations of Dekhterev 
(Gorky) and Goncharov (Dickens), 
the jewel-like detail of Khizhinsky. 

At first Soviet artists followed in the 
tracks of pre-revolutionary work. Thus 


by VLADIMIR FAVORSKY 
Portrait of Dante, book decoration 
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we have in the first years after Oc- 
tober, 1917, such a series of prints as: 
“The Book of the Marquise” by Ben- 
ois, “Views of Old Petersburg” by 
Shillingovsky, “Italy” by Falileyev, 
“Nooks and Corners of Moscow” by 
Pavlov, and others of similar charac- 
ter. Some of this work, particularly 
that of Benois, intended for a choice 
group of connoisseurs, was extremely 
precious, retrospective, and nostalgic 
for a dead past. However, even at that 
time there were a few graphic artists 
who produced work of immediate inter- 
est. They were Moor, Lebedev, and 
the famous poet Mayakovsky, who was 
also an extremely gifted artist. With 
the early period of NEP the conserva- 
tive tendency was in some respects even 
aggravated. 





However, with the stabilization of 
social life in the Soviet Union, with 
the gradual restoration of normal re- 
lations, the opening up of schools, the 
majority of the artists turned to con- 
temporary themes, both in their work 
for exhibition and for book illustra- 
tions. With the progressive and tre- 
mendous growth of publishing, the 
multiplication of magazines, books, 
translations, every graphic artist of 
every school and tendency found em- 
ployment. 

To mention a few characteristic 
names and works: the dean, and cer- 
tainly one of the outstanding graphic 
artists of Europe, is Favorsky, an ex- 
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traordinary technician and artist of 
wide influence. His work, to take 
an early example, the illustration for 
a new translation of the “Book of 
Ruth,” is classic from every stand- 
point. Practically faultless in compo- 
sition, bold in its imagery, it is of a 
technical excellence which makes even 
professional engravers marvel. Favor- 


sky has turned out hundreds of illus-. 


trations for numerous Russian and for- 
eign authors. He has had a great 
influence on numerous younger wood 
engravers. Another wood engraver 


Dnieprostroy 
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equally well-known and even more pro- 
lific is Kravchenko. He has illustrated 
Russian and foreign, pre- and _post- 
revolutionary books, and has produced 
as well dozens of wood-blocks on so- 
cialist construction in the Soviet Union. 
In passing it might be mentioned that 
Kravchenko visited the United States 
some years ago and did a series of en- 
gravings of New York. Among the 
ablest younger graphic artists are: 
Kupreyanov, who illustrated Gorky; 
Kuzmin, who illustrated Pushkin, (by 
the way, Pushkin himself, whose an- 
niversary will be celebrated soon, was 
an artist of no mean talent, and a 
good deal of attention is now being 
turned to his work as an artist) ; Pis- 
karev who illustrated Tolstoy’s “Anna 
Karennina,” Pimenov, who illustrated 
Dostoyevsky, and many others. 
Russian graphic art influenced not 
alone the wide masses but numerous 
painters as well. Thus the members 
of the art society, OST, the Society of 
Contemporary Easel Painters, consist- 
ing of some of the ablest and youngest 


artists of present-day Russia, were in- 
fluenced in all their work, in all their 
paintings, by the technique of graphic 
art. And most of them were outstand- 
ing graphic artists as well, for exam- 
ple, Deyneka, (who also visited the 
United States and went back with 
numerous sketches), a prolific drafts- 
man, Pimenov, Tischler, and others. 
Tischler, who may be said to be the 
most modernist among contemporary 
Russian artists, somewhat related to 
the German expressionists but with 
great originality, has, in addition to 
his theatrical designs, which are inter- 
nationally famous, and numerous easel 
paintings, also turned out many graphic 
pictures, of which one of the best known 
is a series of illustrations to the book 
by Selvinsky, ‘‘Ulalayevshtchina.” 

Most of the Russian graphic artists 
are wood engravers. Some of them, 
however, have experimented’ with 
lithography, as Verevsky, Pakhomov, 
Konashevitch ; others with etching, the 
outstanding being Nivinsky. A point 
worth making is that practically all 
of the Russian graphic artists, of whom 
a very small part has been mentioned 
here, have practiced other arts as well. 
Thus Favorsky has done excellent 
mural painting, Nivinsky is as well 
known for his stage design as for his 
etching. If we mention such names as 
Altman, Staronosov, Pakhomov, Stern- 
berg, Ostroumova-Lebedevea, Labas, 
Shifrin, we will have a group of the 
greatest variety in style and technique, 
each contributing his share to make the 
achievement of Soviet graphic art some- 
thing of which any nation might be 
proud. 


by DMITRI MOOR 


Illustration for “Neighbors,” a story by 
Saltykov-Schedrin 
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COAST OF THE NEW WORLD 
By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


We saw jolly dolphins at Gagri, 

Sitting quietly in the heat on the boat-deck; 

Saw the razor line of blue, and the up-lands, tilled. 

And = were dancing the lesginka in the shaded 
cabin, 

eee while we moved with the simple pomp of 
ships. 

All together, asleep and awake, the studious, the tired 
and the ecstatic. 

The long caressing wave went with us the whole way, 

W hile all around the students read Pushkin and Marx. 

A poem came into my mind every time the wave 
foamed. 

And so we moved in a trance down the coast of the 
new world 

Until we came to Sukhum. 


Illustration by Lydia Gibson 
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A Tale 
of True 


Love 


By I. RAKHTANOV 


DO not exactly know how they 

met each other. Opportunities 
were many on the square outside the 
Metallurgical Plant. 

He was a mechanic in the Central 
Electrical Station. He was young, in 
his twenty-first year. She was nine- 
teen, and a student. 

After their first meeting, there was 
a second, third, fourth, fifth, and still 
more meetings. 

He was in love. From the outside it 
looked very funny. Tall, tanned, loose- 
hung, dressed winter and summer in a 
green football sweater and blue linen 
trousers, the fellow became as melan- 
choly as a young Werther. 

Like a schoolboy, on his left arm, 
just above the elbow, he scratched her 
initials with his penknife. P.V.—Paul- 
ina Vassiliev. 

The wind had stilled. Sometimes 
snow fell. The Siberian winter is quiet, 
sunny, cold. The frost became a mist. 
It lay over the construction site and 
brought the blue alcohol in the ther- 
mometer down to forty-three degrees 
below zero. 

“On the free day,” said Paulina, “we 
are celebrating my birthday. Every- 
body will be there. Come over.” 

On the morning of the free day, he 
left for Bungur. This was where the 
hothouse department was. A _ seven- 
mile walk over a snow-covered road. 

On both sides of the road, thick, un- 
marred snow lay. It was cold. The 
snow sang under his feet. The tune 
seemed familiar and vigorous to him. 

He was going to Bungur for flowers. 

They wrapped a bouquet in paper 
for him. They looked so unusual under 
the cold sun, and in this frost-bitten 
land: pale yellow, violet, white and 
pink chrysanthemums, hidden under 
thick glass. 

He bought a dozen. 

The way back was difficult. The 
mist was thicker. On the construction 
site, there were probably many lights 
turned on. But they were invisible 
through the mist. He walked holding 
the bouquet in a hand stretched out 
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Co Redfids 
stiff in front of him. The hand was 
in a glove. He held the bouquet 
straight in front of him and carried 
it very attentively. He lived far off 
in the settlement. A long way to go. 
A steep mountain rose up in front of 
him. He followed the road round the 
mountain, and went on. 

His hand now lived its own life. 
It possessed its own intelligence, and 
with this intelligence it ordered: “Put 
me in your pocket, I am cold, Werth- 
er.” 

But he kept on, the bouquet in front 
of him as before, perhaps because he 
wasn’t an old Werther, but young 
Pietka Ladushin. 

At home, he put his hand on the radi- 
ator. The fingers ached and were red 
as if after heavy work, 





Ladushin unwrapped the bouquet. 


The dozen chrysanthemums were 
frozen. A crust of ice encased their 
transparent petals. Ladushin decided 
to shake off the ice, and shook off 
all the petals. In his hand now was 
a bunch of useless greens. 

And it was already six in the eve- 
ning. And he had still to get shaved, 
to change his felt boots for yellow 
laced, American ones, and have dinner. 

Paulina lived on Tolbeska street, 
which, in honor of the director of the 
Plant, named Frankfurt, had been 
changed by the humorists of the con- 
struction site to Frankfurt Strasse. 

It was not very cheerful at Paulina’s. 
She lived with her parents. On the 
table lay expensive candies wrapped in 
unusually thick paper. Five people had 
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come. Among them was engineer Selt- 
sov from Leningrad. 

“Carmen,” he was saying in his tenor 
voice, “is an opera. .. . The music is 
by the Italian composer Bizet, who 
lived...” 

Her parents nodded their heads: a 
cultured young man, and so polite. 

And Ladushin didn’t know when the 
composer Bizet lived. He knew one 
thing. Seltsov had brought the most 
special candies in thick paper, and it was 
now absolutely up to him to give a 
present that would overshadow them. 

He called Paulina into the corridor. 

“T will bring you your present later. 
I have only just come from work. We 
had some sort of jam-up at the plant 
.. he lied. 

They came back to the room. Seltsov 
was still talking. 

“Oh, music,” he said, ‘it makes me 
think of the broad flight of a swimmer 
into infinity.” 

“T love swimming,” said Paulina. “I 
swim well, far. Only there is no place 
to buy bathing suits. I don’t know 
where to get one.” 

This phrase determined everything. 
All was clear, the only thing to get was 
a bathing-suit. 

After the birthday party, Ladushin 
went up to everyone he knew... in 
the dining-room, at meetings, in the 
work-shop, and said: “I need a fine 
bathing suit!” 

There was no place to get one. Sold 
out everywhere. 

There was frost again next morning, 
so biting that even the horse’s nostrils 
froze and in Ladushin’s apartment 
there was no running water, the water 
pipes had frozen. 

And in one of the work-shops in 
which work was already in progress, 
the water valves had burst open. This 
shop was on Ladushin’s way. And as 
he passed, the storage wells were al- 
ready beginning to overflow, the water 
was overflowing the sides and running 
down to the railway siding which had 
been specially laid for the shop. Around 
the wells, containing the valves, people 
were crowding, women in huge fur 
boots, men in sheepskin hats. 

“Everything will be lost: no ques- 
tion, all will be lost,” they said quietly 
to each other. 

Ladushin came closer. 

From another direction, accompanied 
by an interpreter, a tall man came run- 
ning. He was dressed in a leather 
jacket, not in the Russian style... . 
well-cut . . . he was the shop’s Ameri- 
can consultant, an engineer sent out by 
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the firm, a man by the name of Trigell. 

“Oh, I have known that happen be- 
fore, in Gary, Indiana,” he said to his 
interpreter while running. 

“Someone ought to get down into 
the well and shut the valves.” 

And when he reached the well he 
looked round the crowd. 

“But I don’t see anyone here capable 
of diving in. Now in the factory in 
Gary, in America... .” 

But then he stopped short. 

Someone was making his 
through the crowd, to the well. 

“Where are you pushing to—you?” 
they said. 

“How he shoves! Just look at him, 
what a celebrity! But as for diving, 
why he’s too weak for that.” 

And the young man really didn’t 
dive. 

He simply walked into the well— 
quietly—as if it were one step down 
a flight of stairs. At once, the cold 
water bit into Ladushin. It pierced 
through the sheep-skin coat, through 
the padded jacket, through the green 
football sweater, and like a huge mad 
iron, burned into his skin. 

Ladushin pushed his gloves off with 
his teeth—it was easier to work so. 
The valve seemed to burn hotter than 
fire. It would turn only very slowly 
and with the utmost difficulty. Pos- 
sibly it screeched, but the sound was 
lost in the water. They let down a 
rope. 

“In the Gary works,” said Mr. 
Trigell to his interpreter, “we couldn’t 
find the chap to do it. I am filled with 
admiration.” 

Ladushin was completely sheathed 
in a coat of ice. Someone pulled his 
sheep-skin coat off him. Someone else 
threw a big greatcoat over his shoul- 
ders. Someone lifted him in his arms 
and carried him. 

They brought him into the offices. 
Mr. Trigell led the way. They placed 
Ladushin on a bench. 

The American came up to him. 

“Tell him,” he said loudly to the 
interpreter. “Tell him that I admire 
the heroism of the Soviet workers, 
that what I saw today under the 
frozen skies of Siberia, I will carry 
back with me to America. I will tell 
them about it there. And I should like 
very much to present this brave fellow 
with a memento of myself, something 
valuable. What does he want? Ask 
him.” 

The interpreter translated. 

“Mr. Trigell says,” he spoke glibly, 
“that he admires you altogether and, 


way 


as he expressed it, the heroism of the 
Soviet workers. He wants to present 
you with something. This is an Ameri- 
can custom. One can’t refuse. It 
would offend him.” 

The interpreter spoke very quickly. 

Ladushin was thawing. Someone 
brought him a little vodka, in a glass. 

“Tn general,” continued the interpre- 
ter, “I advise you to ask for a fountain 
pen. He has a good one. A Canadian 
Parker, 2 big one, and with a golden 
nib.” 

Ladushin was feeling warm now. 

“Tell him ... 1 want a pretty bath- 
ing suit,” said Ladushin. 


* * * * 


... It was black, with orange stripes 
across; woollen, and with a little skirt 
and rubber belt, entirely new, unworn, 
even thicker than the paper that had 
been wrapped round the candies. 

That evening, in somebody else’s 
sheepskin coat, Ladushin went to see 
Paulina. He brought her the bathing 
suit. Again there was a hard frost and 
the streets were thick with mist, but 
now the present he held was not dam- 
aged by that. 

“Now you can swim far out,” said 
Ladushin. 

“You dear, sweet one, where could 
you get such a thing? And I already 
have a black rubber bathing cap. Did 
you know that?” 

“The frost is forty-five below zero 
today,” said Ladushin. On his way 
home he was thinking of how they 
would go to the Crimea together, or 
better still, to the sea-shore. There 
would be the Black Sea, there would 
be the orange shore, and there she 
would be in a black suit like the sea, 
with orange stripes like the shore. 
They would go into the water. He, 
big and tanned, in trunks of blue like 
the sky, she, tall, rosy-cheeked, and fair. 

os a 6 Ss 


Before he fell asleep, he smoked a 
great deal. It was the best pipe in the 
works, made of the knot of a walnut 
tree, with an ebony stem and filter. “A 
rich thing,” he would say. 

After smoking his fill he fell asleep 
without turning off the electricity, and 
slept without dreaming. 

And the very next morning Ladu- 
shin found that as a reward for the 
heroic act, he was being sent to help 
start up the Electric Station of the coal 
city, Prokopievsk. 

It was an honor for him, he couldn’t 
refuse to go. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HIGHER INCOMES, GREAT- 
ER CONSUMPTION of food and 


‘manufactured articles by the average 


Soviet family are revealed in figures 
published for the first six months of 
this year. Average family income rose 
by 25.5 per cent. Consumption of 
meat increased by 36 per cent; of 
fat, 300 per cent; eggs, 250 per cent; 
vegetable oil, 200 per cent; sugar, 60 
per cent; fruits, 78 per cent; milk, 26 
per cent. The increase in purchases of 
all textiles is 150 per cent and for 
woolens 300 per cent. 


SOVIET GOLD PRODUCTION 
has increased by 46 per cent this year 
over last year’s output. On the basis 
of unofficial estimates by various au- 
thorities, this would bring total gold 
production this year to about $280,- 
000,000. In the past five years the 
USSR has multiplied its gold produc- 
tion fifteen times. From eleventh place 
among the gold producers of the world 
it has risen to second place. It has 
surpassed American and Canadian pro- 
duction and is now surpassed only by 
Transvaal, At this rate it seems likely 
that the Soviet Union will soon hold 
first place in the world in gold pro- 
duction. 


THE INCREASE OF CAT- 
TLE in the Soviet Union continues 
at a rapid rate. During the past year 
the number of large horned cattle grew 
by 14.8 per cent, sheep and goats by 
20.1 per cent, horses by 4.7 per cent 
and hogs by 34.8 per cent. At the 
same time, the government’s program 
of assuring each peasant household 
at least one cow is nearing completion. 
5,900,000 cows and heifers have been 
distributed during the past 314 years. 


A LIGHT, CHEAP MOTOR- 
CYCLE has been introduced on the 
Soviet market by the Podolsk machine 
plant near Moscow. The new model, 
called the ‘‘Arrow,” weighs only about 
150 lbs., is equipped with a 2.25 H.P. 
motor and consumes little gas and oil. 
The cost, under mass production will 


be not more than 800 rubles ($150). 


A CITY OF STUDENTS is 
Moscow’s proud boast. One-third of 
its inhabitants, or more than a million, 
are studying one thing or another. Of 
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the total sum of students, 600,000 are 
school children, 138,000 attend 73 uni- 
versities and 111 workers’ colleges and 
technical schools and the rest are adults 
taking special courses in their free time. 


LONDON STYLE DOUBLE- 
DECKED TROLLEYBUSES re 
being introduced in Moscow after a 
recent visit to the British capital by 
a group of Moscow experts. 


CONSTRUCTION of the main 
building of the All-Union Academy of 
Sciences in Moscow will begin next 
spring. The building, one of the larg- 
est in the city, will rise to a height 
of 15 stories, and will house the cen- 
tral administration of the Academy, the 
Institute of Social Sciences, a museum 


and a library of 10,000,000 volumes. 


UZBEKISTAN, CHIEF COT- 
TON CENTER OF THE UNION, 
will inscribe 1936 as a banner year 
of achievement. This central Asiatic 
Republic gathered by November Ist, 
1,079,500 tons of cotton (over 4 mil- 
lion bales) and promised another 160,- 
000 tons by the end of the year, thus 
fulfilling the plan set for 1937. The 
1937 plan called for a yield of 13.4 
centners per acre—the 1936 actual 
yield will be no less than 14 centners. 
The drive isnow on tomake 20 centners 
an average yield. As a result of the 
tremendous rise in production, the in- 
come of the collective farms will in- 
crease by 400 million rubles over last 
year—a rise of 30 per cent. “Million- 
aire”’ collectives, that is collective farms 
enjoying an income of a million rubles 
or more, are multiplying with each 
harvest, thus permitting ever-increasing 
surplus sums to be devoted to the rais- 
ing of the standard of living of the 
cotton-farmers. In the Namangan dis- 
trict alone, the collective farms are put- 
ting up this year 2 power plants, 77 
nurseries, 12 bathhouses, 28 tea-houses, 
10 schools, 5 clubhouses, 3 lying-in 
hospitals, 10 playgrounds, 29 stables, 
35 cotton dryers, 31 barns, 10 barber 
shops, and 55 modern western-type 
homes for the efficient works. 


WHITE RUSSIA, considered a 
poor region in Tsarist Russia, a coun- 
try distinguished for its poverty, cele- 





brated its 17th anniversary as an au- 
tonomous Soviet Republic on Novem- 
ber Ist. The industrial growth of the 
republic is reflected in the following 
figures: In 1913 the entire industrial 
output totalled 100 million rubles (in 
1926-27 prices) ; this year the workers 
of White Russia have undertaken to 
overfulfill the annual program by 132 
million rubles, which represents only a 
fraction of the tetal. 700,000 hectares 
of land have been drained of swamps 
since the revolution and it is planned 
to increase the total arable land by 
one and a half times by the end of the 
3rd five-year plan. The number of 
large cattle has increased by 40 per cent 
during the last few years and the num- 
ber of swine doubled. Good local and 
main highways now connect towns and 
villages, served by a fleet of busses, as 
contrasted with the impassable roads 
before the revolution. Electricity, 
modern agricultural machinery, schools, 
hospitals are to be found everywhere. 


Average Annual Wage in the USSR 
(in rubles) 
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ovieT Russia Topay 

welcomes all questions 
concerning the Soviet 
Union. Any specific prob- 
lem or question that you 
want to have answered 
will be briefly and point- 
edly discussed in this page 
by the National Educa- 
tional Director of the 
American FSU, Theodore 
Bayer. 





Was the text of the new 


Question: 
Soviet Constitution amended, and if so, 


what are these amendments?—W A. 
C., New York. 


Answer: The Special All-Union 
Congress of Soviets adopted the consti- 
tution with some changes and additions 
to the draft of the Constitution as pub- 
lished before the Congress convened. 
The Congress appointed an editorial 
committee which will shortly publish 
the revised text of the Constitution. 
The changes accepted, as reported in 
the press, are as follows: 

1: That both Chambers of the Su- 
preme Council of the USSR, the Coun- 
cil of the Union, and the Council of 
Nationalities, should consist of an equal 
number of members in each of the 
Chambers. 

2: That the election to the Council 
of Nationalities be direct, that is, the 
same as to the Council of the Union. 

3: That article 48 of the draft of 
the Constitution be amended, and in- 
stead of four Vice-Chairmen of the Su- 
preme Council, eleven be elected, and 
that each of the eleven constituent Re- 
publics of the Union be represented on 
the Presidium by one Vice-Chairman. 

4: That in addition to the All-Union 
People’s Commissariat as provided by 
article 77 of the draft, one more All 
Union Commissariat be created—A 
People’s Commissariat of Defense In- 
dustry. 

5: That Paragraph J of Article 49 
which deals with the right of the Pres- 
idum of the Supreme Council of the 
USSR, in the intervals between sessions 
of the Council, to proclaim a state of 
war in the event of armed attack upon 
the USSR, be amended, and that the 
right to proclaim a state of war be ex- 
ercised also whenever it becomes neces- 
sary in fulfillment of existing treaty 
obligations of the USSR. 
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Your Questions nswered 









eens BAYER 


Question: What is the cotton pro- 
duction of the USSR? M. J., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Answer: The total area of cotton 


cultivated is 4,793,450 acres, of which 
312,000 acres are under Egyptian cot- 
ton, and 1,875,000 under American 
cotton. In 1935 the Soviet Union pro- 
duced 1,700,000 tons of unginned cot- 
ton. The plan for 1936 called for 
1,930,000 tons. 


Question: Can the motto in the So- 
viet Constitution, “he who does not 
work shall not eat” be interpreted to 
mean that wives could not be sup- 
ported by their husbands? T. A., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Answer: No. This would be an er- 
roneous interpretation. As a matter of 
fact, there are millions of housewives 
in the Soviet Union, who are not en- 
gaged in gainful occupation. However, 
Soviet society feels that they are doing 
socially useful work, and while they are 
not gainfully employed, they may in 
addition to housekeeping and rearing a 
family, do social work of great value 
to the Soviet as a whole, and most of 
them do. ‘He who does not work shall 
not eat” means that no man can live 
by exploiting another man, and that 
every able bodied person must perform 
some kind of a socially useful work, 
if he wishes to share in the socially 
produced wealth of the country. 


Question: I would be very grateful 
if you will advise me when John Reed 
testified about Russia. C. T. N.,, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


Answer: John Reed testified before 
a sub-committee of the United States 
Senate, presided over by Senator Lee S. 
Overman. His testimony was taken on 
the 21st of February, 1919. This sena- 
torial investigation committee was cre- 
ated on the demand of A. Mitchell 
Palmer. Other Americans called be- 
fore that committee were, Louise Bry- 
ant, Bessie Beatty, Frank Keddie, 
Jerome Davis, Albert Rhys Williams, 
Colonel Robins, Oliver Sayler. The 
testimony was published. Full discus- 
sion of the investigation may be found 
in Granville Hick’s biography of Reed. 


Question: Do foreign workers enjoy 
the same privileges and benefits as do 
the native Russians? H. H. E., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


Answer: They do. Foreign workers 
residing in the Soviet Union are per- 
mitted to vote and have even been 
elected to office. 


Question: Can a worker in the So- 
viet Union take a vacation when he 
pleases or must he wait until the gov- 
ernment grants one? Can one on vaca- 
tion go wherever he pleases? E. G. S., 
Smartville, Calif. 


Answer: The Labor Code in the 
USSR, and the collective agreements 
there between the trade unions and in- 
dustries provide for an annual vacation 
with pay for all workers and employ- 
ees. The new Soviet Constitution 
makes annual vacations for all part of 
the basic law of the land. The govern- 
ment or any of its agents neither 
grant nor deny vacations. ‘The precise 
time of a vacation for the individual is 
arranged for by the shop committee 
of each office, factory, store, etc., with 
the management. Only one vacation 
with pay per year is allowed. Of 
course, absences on account of illnesses 
are paid for. One may arrange for 
leaves of absence without pay for other 
reasons. Vacationists can certainly go 
wherever they please. 


Question: Is it true that Lenin’s 
widow was censured for interceding in 
behalf of the 16 recently tried in Mos- 
cow? J. P., Hanover, N. H. 


Answer: No, it is not true. Because 
far from interceding in their behalf, 
Lenin’s widow (Krupskaya) publicly 
condemned the sixteen offenders and up- 
held the verdict of the court. Her 
statement to that effect was reprinted 
by the New York press on Sept. 4, 
1936. 


Question: What is the value of the 
Soviet ruble in comparison to the 
United States dollar? G. P., Clover- 
dale, Ind. 


Answer: 


to 20c. 


The Soviet ruble is equal 
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More About “Whitman’s Dearest 
Dream” 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


In reading “Walt Whitman’s Dearest 
Dream” in the August issue of SRT, the 
writer recalls a train of historical and geo- 
graphical “nearnesses” which may have been 
subconscious influences on the great poet in 
1861. 

During the “War Between the States” the 
sympathies of certain European powers were 
with the rebellious Confederacy almost to the 
same extent, and involving about the same 
material assistance, as exists today between 
the Nazis and Fascists towards the Spanish 
rebels. Each rebel victory was greeted in 
Paris and London with wide open rejoicing on 
the part of the bourgeois press, and a private 
firm of shipbuilders on the Clyde built a com- 
merce raider for the South. 

At the height of the crisis for the Union, 
just prior to Gettysburg, when the interven- 
tion talk was loudest in both England and 
France, Prince Gorchakan, then Chancellor 
of the Imperial Russian government, conveyed 
to the Washington government, “and every- 
one,” assurances that the U.S. might rely 
upon “the most cordial sympathy of Russia” 
for the duration of the crisis. ‘That Alex- 
ander II stood firmly behind this policy is 
shown in the secret promise made to President 
Lincoln through Ambassador Cassius M. Clay 
placing at the President’s disposal all the fleets 
of the Russias if a single ship of the British 
or French should attempt to lift the US. 
blockade of Southern ports. 

This was an especially gross breach of neu- 
trality (from the Old World point of view) 
because of the major European alliances of 
that day, and so no formal record could ever 
be made of the incident. Although the court 
was at St. Petersburg, it is interesting to note 
that the MOSCOW NEWS in 1866 states that 
a precedent was established in having a for- 
eign minister present at a royal banquet there. 
It seems the elaborate function in Moscow 
was to celebrate among other things, “the 
emancipation of the serfs.” These “emancipa- 
tions” in both countries, about the same year, 
was probably Whitman’s motif. 

Because of gratitude for the proffered as- 
sistance, Alaska was purchased in 1867. When 
Major General Jefferson C. Davis became the 
first governor-general of Alaska, relieving the 
Russian command on October 18, 1867, the 
purchase price of $7,200,000 seemed ex- 
orbitant indeed, but during the Yukon gold 
rush in the early 90s, that much gold was 
recovered in a single day. (Not by the 
U.S. government, however!) 

Another instance of “nearness.” Russian 
seal hunters, from some indefinite period dur- 
ing the eighteenth century and for more than 
a hundred years, lived in a permanent settle- 
ment on the Faralone Islands, just off the 
California coast. They left such substantial 
stone dwellings that at least one is still in 
use by the U.S. lighthouse keepers there. 

J. Jefferson Davis 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 
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LETTERS 


A 


TO THE EDITOR 


Contrasts of Old and New 
Wanted 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I am very pleased with the magazine, its 
articles and pictures. I understand that in 
Soviet Russia they are saving old homes, 
cities, churches, etc., as museums, even cover- 
ing some of them in glass cases. 

I think, as a suggestion, if you would show 
more of this type of picture, showing how 
things were under the Tsar in comparison 
with the present Soviet Constitution, it would 
have a big influence on the minds of this 
country. 

I hope the Soviet Government does not 
destroy all these relics, because the people of 
the future will not believe such conditions 
existed. 

There are so many ignorant people in this 
country I would like them to see more pic- 
tures of the old and new so they would under- 
stand the difference. 


A. L. Kowakki 
Portland, Oregon. 


From Our Fan Mail Bag 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I wish to congratulate you on the remark- 
able improvement in your magazine during 
the last year. The early issues had the flavor 
of a magazine issued primarily for propaganda 
purposes. As time went on the appearance of 
better pictures, better typography and cover 
illustrations, not to speak of articles of per- 
manent value, informative and well written, 
gave the magazine stability. 

I worked in Soviet Russia for two years 
and am acquainted with a number of the con- 
tributors, consequently I do not wish to miss 
a copy. The improvement in conditions there 
frequently portrayed in your magazine cause 
me to wish to pay a visit to the USSR once 
more. 

Your policy of increasing the subscription 
price from $1.00 to $1.50 seems to me desira- 
ble. The improvement in the quality of the 
magazine would increase the sale enough to 
offset the decrease due to the higher price. 

Once more I congratulate you on your suc- 
cess in producing this excellent magazine. 

Atherton Hastings 
Fort Thompson, South Dakota 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I happened to purchase your publication to- 
day, in fact, it was the first time that I knew 
of such a magazine. Most of the papers on 
Russia and Communism look like the product 
of “long-haired” artists, lacking stability. I 
have long hoped that a magazine would be 
published that looked as a regular publication 
should. Your cover attracted me, and the 
contents were of interest. I sincerely hope 
that you succeed, remembering that the Amer- 
ican public will read a magazine which is in- 
teresting, not too “propagandistic.” 

I believe, as do many, that Democracy is 
the form of government best suited for our 


nation. On the other hand, I abhor Fascism. 
The two great continental nations of the 
world should be bound by ties of friendship 
and understanding; you have the opportunity 
of furthering this cause. 

Please, don’t print a lot of superlatives 
about the USSR, list some faults; let Ameri- 
can readers see the country as it is. Sympathy 
is based on understanding. 

Harry R. Gehring 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Soviet Russia Topay is a most outstanding 
magazine, extremely well put up, cram full of 
interesting information concerning the most 
wide-awake race on earth, and deserves the 
support of all thinking people. 

My only criticism is this—on your letter- 
head I read—“The Truth About the Soviet 
Union.” . . . Why can’t I read those six words 
in large type on the front cover of every 
issue? . 

Being just a casual worker, my reading mat- 
ter is very restricted, but after reading SRT, 
I hand it to someone else, with the request 
that it be passed along. 

Arthur B. Calvert 
Pontrilas, Saskatchiwan, Canada 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Every issue seems to me full of interest and 
variety. The articles are generally specific, 
clear, and direct. The photographic illustra- 
tions are often excellent, though sometimes 
muddy when small. The double-page spreads 
of photos are effective. The question and an- 
swer page is always interesting to me person- 
ally; and it is surely an important department. 
The same goes for the facts and figures page. 
And the book reviews are both hearty and 
discriminating. 

William H. Cary, Jr. 
Kendal Green, Massachusetts 





THE SOVIET UNION, 1936 
A Symposium 


—Lecture Series— 
Sponsored by 
The American Russian Institute, Inc. 


and 
The New School “te Social Research 
Wednesdays, 8:20-10:00 P.M. 

Jan. 6—The Soviet Union in Interna- 
tional Relations. Bruce Hopper, 
Harvard University. 

Jan. 13—Public Health in the Soviet 
Union. Henry E. Sigerist, The 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Jan. 20—Soviet Economy. Joseph Barnes, 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Jan. 27—The Soviet Theatre. 

H. W. L. Dana, authority on 
the Russian Theatre. 

Feb. 17—Soviet Education. George S. 
Counts, Teachers College. 


The New School for Social Research 
66 W. 12th Street, New York City 
Course—$4.50 Single Lecture—$1.00 


Tickets obtainable at New School for 
Social Research. 
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The Theory 
and Practice 
of Socialism 


The most important book about 
Socialism since Das Kapitals++ 7 
By the author of The Coming Y 
Struggle for Power Just pub. FY 
lished. $3 YY 
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EUROPE $60 


Via freighter to England, Ireland, France, 
Holland and Belgium. Dozens of low-priced 
trips to other European countries and from 
all American ports also available—each one 
much below regular passenger ship rates. 


Hundreds of cruises to every part of the world 
are offered. To Alaska, $22; to Mexico, $30. 
16-21-day trip to Panama, $45. Round trip 
to Japan, on really luxurious vessels, $158. 


Unusual cruises of ten days to six months 
and from $2-§3 a day invite you. Some 
freighters steam 1,000 miles up the Amazon. 
ers stop at dozens of romantic pote in 
Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Peru, Morocco, Algiers, Zanzibar, the South 
Sea islands, etc., not touched by pares 
ships, or at colonies you never heard of; 
Ango the Cameroons, Gabon, Nigeria, 
Ivory Coast, etc. 
Ships go everywhere. They offer large out- 
side staterooms and serve good food. Pas- 
sengers are the sort of people you’d like to 
meet: teachers, physicians, retired men and 
women, authors. Recent freighter pas- 
sengers include many movie stars, for 
freighter travel is becoming the popular 
method of cruising. 





Because the lowest-priced freighter we 
don’t pay travel agencies commissions, the 
only place to learn about the hundreds of 
cruises off is “Foreign Landa at “tay-at- 
Home Prices,” a 32-page booklet crammed 
with facts. 


Thousands have already cut their travel costs. 
Do likewise. Wrap up 25c. (in coin pre- 
ferably, or else in 1c. or 2c. stamps) and send 
for ‘Freighter Booklet”. (Or to make order- 
ing easier, note name and address on margin, 
clip ad, and mail with remittanee.) 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, Dept. G 
270 Lafayette St., New York City 
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- BOOKS . 


“CHANGING MaN: THE SOVIET 
EpucaTION SysTEM,” by Beatrice 
King. Victor Gollancz, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1936. $3.75. 


Reviewed by 


JESSICA SMITH 

HEN, by a series of decrees dur- 

ing 1931 and 1932, the project 

and Dalton methods were abolished as 
methods of teaching in the Soviet 
schools, along with various other meth- 
ods that had been developed during the 
experimental period, there was the 
usual outcry from various sources about 
“going backward,” “a return to cap- 
italist methods” and so on. Beatrice 
King, in her very valuable study of 
Soviet education which has just been 
received in this country, effectually dis- 
poses of any misunderstanding on this 
score. She shows how all the positive 
contributions of those early methods 
have been retained in the Soviet schools 
through the extensive system of “cir- 
cles” which are as integral a part of 
schools as classroom study. What has 
been discarded is the complete lack of 
discipline of that early period when 
children ran in and out of classrooms 
more or less at will, busy about a great 
many different things, picking up a 
great deal of scattered information, but 
getting no proper groundwork in the 
essentials which must make up the 
foundation for any sound education. 
What has been kept is the close con- 
tact with the life outside the school— 
in fact, there is no “outside,” Miss King 
points out, so closely has the educa- 
tional program been integrated with 
the life of the community. This is 
basic in Soviet education. The oppor- 
tunities for original, creative expression 
are all there too. The children are 
fully exposed to the varied and ex- 
citing stimuli of the reshaping of the 
world taking place all around them. 
The school is part of this process, this 
process is part of the school. The chil- 
dren are not set apart from the adult 
world, but share in building the new 
society. They have real responsibilities 
in the school and in the community. 
They have regular subjects now, as 
they did not in those earlier days. They 
learn their mathematics, language, his- 
tory, science in regular class room les- 
sons. But their young imaginations 
have free play, unfettered by class room 
discipline, in the immensely varied 


program of out-of-school activities pro- 
vided for them, both in the “circles” 
within the school in science, art, music, 
drama and in the children’s clubs and 
technical stations and “Palaces of Child- 
hood” that have sprung up all over the 
country, with trained staffs to help the 
children pursue whatever bent of play 
or work they choose, and with really 
remarkable equipment for their delight 
and instruction. 

Miss King discusses not only the or- 
ganization and program of the whole 
Soviet educational system from pre- 
school through college, but analyzes the 
principles on which Soviet education is 
based. She shows with what thorough- 
ness the schools play their part in “so 
altering the environment that there 
shall arise a new type of man, social and 
cooperative instead of predatory and 
individualistic,’ and how seriously 
Soviet educators have taken Lenin’s 
phrase, “You will be Communists only 
when you have enriched your minds 
with the knowledge of all the wealth 
which humanity has created.” 

Among the other special phases of 
Soviet education discussed by Miss King 
are the meaning of polytechnical edu- 
cation, discipline, sex instruction, ex- 
aminations, educational research, adult 
education, the teaching profession, and 
organizations of children and youth. 
There is an appendix giving curricula 
and time tables, and a delightful ac- 
count of education among the national 
minorities that should not be missed. 

An authority on education, and 
chairman of the Education Section of 
the British Society of Cultural Rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, Miss King 
is excellently equipped to write on this 
subject. She knows the Russian lan- 
guage well, has visited many Soviet 
schools, talked at length with educa- 
tional authorities and school children, 
and follows closely Russian literature 
on the subject of education. 

Her book is an illuminating contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Soviet educa- 
tion and Soviet society. 


We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to a book published recently that 
is indispensable to anyone wishing to 
understand thoroughly the role of the 
Soviet Union as a force for the preser- 
vation of peace—““THE Soviet UNION 
AND THE CAUSE OF PEace” (Interna- 
tional Publishers). 
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STALIN ON THE 

CONSTITUTION 

(Continued from page 11) 
economic and social-political life in the 
USSR, which were brought about in 
the period from 1924 to 1936... . 

Within a few days the Soviet Union 
will have a new socialist Constitution 
based on the principles of extensive so- 
cialist democracy. 

It will be a document testifying to 
the fact that what millions of honest 
people in capitalist countries have 
dreamed and continue to dream of has 
already been achieved in the USSR. It 
will be a document proving that what 
has been achieved in the USSR, can be 
achieved in other countries. But from 
this it follows that the international 
significance of the new Constitution of 
the USSR can hardly be overestimated. 

At the present time, when the foul 
wave of fascism is be-smirching the So- 
cialist movement of the working class 
and trampling in the mud the democra- 
tic strivings of the best people of the 
civilized world, the new Constitution 
of the USSR will be an indictment of 
fascism, testifying that socialism and 
democracy are invincible. The new 
Constitution of the USSR will be a 
moral’ aid and real assistance to all 
those who today are fighting fascist 
barbarism. 

Of still greater significance is the 
new Constitution of the USSR for the 
peoples of the USSR. While for the 
peoples of the capitalist countries the 
Constitution of the USSR will have 
the significance of a program of action, 
for the peoples of the USSR it has the 
significance of being a summary of their 
struggle, a summary of their victories 
on the front of the emancipation of 
mankind. 

As a result of the path of struggle 
and privation which has been traversed, 
it is a pleasure and a joy to have our 
Constitution that describes the fruits of 
our victories. It is a pleasure and a joy 
to know what our people fought for 
and how they achieved this world his- 
toric victory. It is a pleasure and a 
joy to know that the blood which our 
people shed so profusely was not shed 
in vain and that it has produced results. 

It arms our working class, our peas- 
antry and our working intelligentsia 
spiritually. It calls forth and raises 
higher the sense of legitimate pride. It 
strengthens our confidence in our own 
power and mobilizes us for fresh strug- 
gles in order to win new victories for 
communism. 
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A Special Occasion—Big | 


Bargain Offer = 


Originally Published at $3.00 





Here is an extraordinary book 
for you—a library in itself. 
A compilation of short stories, 
biography, history, poetry, 
drama, essays, the best work 
by America’s foremost writers. 
Six hundred and eleven pages 
—250,000 words—absorbing 
reading in great variety. A full 
length novel, a complete play, 
shortstories galore—A literary 
feast! 


A few of the Writers who 
contributed to the book 


John Dos Pasos 
Erskine Caldwell 
Christopher Morley 
Carl Sandburg 
Willa Cather 
Sinclair Lewis 
Edward Arlington Robinson 
Louis Adamic 
Booth Tarkington 
Sherwood Anderson 
Archibald MacLeish 
Ring Lardner 
Alexander Woollicott 
Thomas Wolfe 
George Santayana 


American Authors 
in ONE Volume 


This remarkable book—“The Great American Parade” beautifully bound in red cloth, 
gold lettering and printed on high quality paper was originally issued at a high price. A 
few copies have fallen into our hands—we pass them along gladly to our readers. 


HOW TO GET THIS BOOK 


The regular subscription price to this magazine, “Soviet Russia Today” is $1.50 a year- 
Send us $2.00—we will send you the magazine for a whole year AND send you this valuable 
and interesting book for your library. Hurry—order today. 


__....__ MAIL THIS COUPON 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 

Book Dept. 4 

824 Broadway, New York City 


I enclose $2. Put me down for a year’s subscription to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY and send me my 
copy of The Great American Parade. 




















RESEARCH BULLETIN 


on the 


SOVIET UNION 


Issued monthly— 
containing 
Research Article 


Current lists of books, pamphlets 
and articles on the USSR 


News chronology 


Recent feature articles 


July issue—Soviet Theatre 
Aug. issue—Soviet Physiology 
Sept. issue—New Constitution 
Oct. issue—Soviet Agriculture 
Nov. issue—Woman and the 
Family 
Annual subscription $1.00 
Single copies 10¢ 


Readers subscribing annually will re- 
ceive a copy of the Special Constitution 


Number. Mention “Soviet Russia 
Today.” 
THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN 
INSTITUTE 


for Cultural Relations with the 
Soviet Union, Inc. 


56 West 45th Street 
New York City 























COOPERATION 
TAKES NEW FORMS 


GRAPHIC DIVISION. Consumers, Producers, 
and Investors in the Graphic Industries are 
organizing for cooperative production, distribu- 
tion and adjustment of incomes. They will 
assist others in organizing similar groups in 
various fields. 


PRINTING PLANT. An $18,000.00 unit, is 
now in operation at 11 Barrow Street, New 
York, doing work for several organizations. 
Yours should be among them. It invites your 
cooperation and participation. 


The “SOCIAL PURPOSE” Group of publica- 
tions accepts advertising for the following pub- 
lications: Common Sense—Social Frontier— 
Social Work Today—Student Advocate. 
Non-profit seeking organizations are invited to 
participate in an advertising campaign for 
cooperative enterprises. 


COOPERATIVE HELP WANTED. Repre- 
sentatives for Advertising and Subscription 
Departments and the organization of sales of 
products of cooperative enterprises, wanted in 
every part of the country. 


BE COOPERATIVE. Join and patronize 
Cooperative Laundry, operating as Inde- 
pendent Consumers Cooperative Society, 
966 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 
Phone: President 3-8403. Also Cooperative 
Grocery, operating as Federal Cooperative 
Society, 108 Charles Street, New York (in 
Greenwich Village). Phone: CHelsea 2-8520. 


PARLIAMENT OF PROGRESS, describing 
in detail the activities of various groups accepts 
trial subscriptions, 10c. Postage stamps 
accepted. 


Write to: 
CORRELATED ENTERPRISES 


1107 Broadway, Box 7 New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: WAtkins 9-1498 
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PLUMBING AND 
RELIGION 


(Continued from page 15) 


manner at the cost of the common 
people; pictures showing the building 
of churches with slave labor, the vast 
toll of human life taken, the unconcern, 
the cruelty, the immorality of those 
in high places of the church. Then the 
exhibit of the wonders of science. The 
study of astronomy. The great ball 
hung from the highest point in the 
dome to prove the rotation of the 
earth; the explanation of this and 
every other exhibit in simple direct 
language. 

In Tiflis my hotel was across the 
way from an open Christian church. 
I saw only priests in long black robes 
and stiff black hats coming and going. 
Paying a visit one morning, I found in 
the whole gigantic, run-down struc- 
ture, only one priest sitting on the floor 
absolutely silent. Such darkness 
within, such light without where the 
fascinating population of ‘Turkish, 
Armenian, Persian, Georgian, Jewish 
and other nationalities are for the first 
time in history living and working to- 
gether in perfect harmony! I felt the 
spiritual life of these people was being 
adequately served in the educational, 
cultural, scientific, cooperative insti- 
tutions, free and plentiful in their 
city. 

I talked with many different travel- 
ers who attended church services in 
various cities. They reported a usual 
service with less than a fourth of the 
churches filled. My trips to churches 
were generally made alone and hap- 
pened to be at times when no service 
was in progress, though I blundered 
upon a funeral in a church I had en- 
tered in Yalta, believing it to be de- 
serted. Frankly, I was so interested 
in the living aspects of this country, I 
simply never wanted to use time to go 
to church. 

To build actual everyday life into 
a new world wherein the limitless pos- 
sibilities of man are encouraged to de- 
velop and mature,—this is the greatest 
spiritual victory I can imagine. Seeing 
a whole vast population doing just this, 
working joyously and faithfully in spite 
of what appeared to be insurmountable 
internal problems, in spite of grave mis- 
takes, in spite of savage attacks from 
foreign neighbors, to see and feel this 
victory is a thrilling adventure of the 
spirit, primarily, and only secondarily 
of the mind. (See next page) 








CONGRESS CONVENES 


read tomorrow’s news 
in today’s NATION 


What will the 75th Congress do about hous- 
ing and farm loans—about labor, social 
security, control of industry? What’s going 
to happen to oil, to agriculture? to CCC? to 
TVA? Will the neutrality act be strengthened 
or weakened? Will reciprocal trade agree- 
ments be extended or curtailed? 


Tomorrow’s headlines on these and other 
crucial questions appear today in The Nation. 


Paul W. Ward, in his weekly article from 
Washington, combines fact and rumor gathered 
behind the political scenes to predict the 
significant news bound to come out of the 
capital. 


Heywood Broun writes with eloquence and 
humor on the leading events of the week which 
he believes bear watching. 


Oswald Garrison Villard sifts the issues of 
the day and evaluates the men in public life 
who make the news of tomorrow. 


The Nation’s contributors to the main sec- 
tion of articles present the opinions and 
knowledge of expert journalists on the progress 
of public affairs the world over. 


The Nation’s editorials dissect the news, 
analyze conflicting forces, point out trends, 
attack shams, and advocate reforms. 


Read The Nation to understand the news. 
Read it to prepare yourself for the road ahead. 
Read it today for the headlines of tomorrow. 


Though regularly 15c a copy or $5 a year, to 
introduce The Nation to logical new sub- 
scribers, we offer the next 17 weeks for only $1! 
As the offer may be withdrawn, mail the cou- 
pon below today! 


17 WEEKS FOR $1 

THE e 
(Less than 6c a copy) 
Vat 1O/7 opven at once: 





THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 


I accept your introductory offer. For the 
enclosed dollar, send me the next 17 issues. 
SRT1 

Ne ea eee eer eT ee MOT 
7” SEERA Rare eran rar ee gh ee 


(Extra Postage: Canadian, 17c; Foreign, 34c.) 
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The New 
REPUBLIC 


published weekly, is the 
rallying point for American 
liberals, progressives and 
radicals. 


It expresses the left-pro- 
gressive position in politi- 
cal and economic thought. 


It is well edited, objective 
in tone, and responsible. 


Its readers include Cabinet 
members, Supreme Court 
justices, Senators and Con- 
gressmen, leaders of labor 
unions, workers, and men 
and women of every voca- 
tion who are aware of the 
great need for a just and 
workable social order in 
the United States. 


Great care is taken in pre- 
paring its Book Depart- 
ment, and its criticisms of 
plays, moving pictures and 
the arts. 


You will enjoy Tue New Repustic’s 
uncensored news, incisive criticism and 
constructive leadership. 


TRIAL OFFER 
13 WEEKS FOR $] 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 40 East 49th Street, 
New York City 


For the enclosed $1 please send me the next 13 
weeks of THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


SRT I-37 
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There is a question I want to ask my 
fellow citizens of the United States. 
How many of you who read criticisms 
of “impartial tourists” appearing in our 
big business controlled magazines, 
know the conditions of plumbing, or 
the lack of it, in the rural districts of 
the United States? 

I have just terminated my travels 
by a trip across the continent from 
New York to Los Angeles. I came via 
automobile, blanket and tent equip- 
ment. 

To the next overpaid writer who has 
it in his notes to compare sanitary con- 
ditions of the United States and the 
Soviet Union, I recommend a trip over 
the less traveled highways from coast 
to coast, preferably through the south- 
ern states. Looking about with only a 
casual interest, he will not find it diffi- 
cult to believe the figures published by 
the Consumers’ Guide that “three 
quarters of the 32,700,000 persons liv- 
ing on farms must carry water from 
wells or other sources of supply,” that 
“ninety-three per cent have neither 
bathtub nor shower,” that “seventy 
per cent have to get along with outdoor 
toilets.” 

Let him use one of these outdoor 
toilets where there is no plumbing even 
to get out of order, and if, he can still 
publish yarns of spotless America and 
filthy Russia, he is a greater liar than 
I like to believe exists. 

We may raise ourselves to a fever 
heat with discussions of flies, mud, dis- 
ease in both countries. We may grow 
hoarse over the existence or non-exist- 
ence of religious tolerance in the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 


But after all these are beside the point. 


What is in the minds, the every day 
thought life of the masses in these dif- 
ferent countries? ‘This is of more real 
significance than miles and miles of sta- 
tistics set end to end around the entire 
globe. 

It is impossible to pass from the 
United States to the Soviet Union 
without feeling the vast impact of the 
difference in national thinking. On 
the one hand—fear, confusion, a sav- 
age acquisitiveness, created and fed by 
economic insecurity. On the other 
hand—gigantic cooperative construc- 
tion carried on with a lively enthusiasm 
and a sense of economic safety. Here 
in my native land I find a deep sense 
of futility, of disbelief in man, in life 
itself—the philosophy of decay. There 
—the vigor, courage, joy, untiring ef- 
fort and gigantic faith of creative 
youth. 





PIECES OF MUSIC 
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European record- 


Announcing an extraordinary 


ba Pale ao i 
comprise the eream of the world’s finest music. A 
- Fy oe te gratify every taste. Sale prices: & The 
per recor@ Values, $1.50 & $2.00 Mail orders. 


GRAMOPHONE SHOP, ine., 18 E. 48th St, N. Y. 








Patronize 


DARNES’ 


Dairy Restaurant 


830 Broadway, New York 
Excellent Food Moderate Prices 








MAY’S RESTAURANT and BAR 
827 Broapway, New York 
The finest food value in the Union Square 
district. 
Luncheon 35c — Full Course Dinner 50c 
Mention “SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY” 





Tel. BUckminster 2-1690 Est. since 1923 
KURT WASSNER 
“My Name is my Trade Mark’ 


CABINET MAKER and UPHOLSTERER 
Refinishing 





I Did Work for Others, 
Let Me Do Work for You? 


799 CONEY ISLAND AVENUE 
Near Cortelyou Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 








When in Lakewood spend a memorable 
vacation at 


HOTEL ROYALE 


Rendezvous of old friends ... Camaraderie 
. Russian Environment .. . Excellent 
Cuisine ... 


Sonia Gelbaum Anna Broude 


708 Princeton Ave. Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 1146 








F-A PRINTING CORP. 
35 East 12th St., New York City 
Phone: AL. 4-4420 
= 
We specialize in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 


reasonable prices. Union shop. 
Estimates on work gladly furnished. 











SQUARE DEAL ARMY & NAVY STORE, 121 
3rd Ave., Nr. 14th 8t., N.Y.0. Full line werk 

clothes and camp equipment at lowest prices. 

Satisfaction geese or ~ money refunded. 












Make your social and 
business letters, etc., 
more_ appreciated, 
more effective by at- 
taching a real photo- 

: graph of yourself, 
home, building, store or what not. Send $1.00 
and any photograph or snapshot. We will re- 
turn it unmarred, postpaid, with 100 of these 
gummed, perforated photographs. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. (Dept. S.R.T.) 


PHILADELPHIA BADGE CO. 


943 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Ideal Gift—At 
The Ideal Price 


"Not mine for me but ours for us” 
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You must have one of these splendid 
Calendars. A full color reproduction of 
the picture on this issue and a Calendar 
for 1937. Mounted on board Size 16°x 
12". A very handsome gift anda_per- 
manent reminder of your favorite mag- 
azine. 


25c each—5 for $1.00 (postpaid) 








Send Your Order NOW to 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Advg. Dept.) 
824 Broadway, New York 
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A NATION OF 
STUDENTS 


(Continued from page 13) 


Literacy cf the masses, the variety 
and high quality of the reading matter 
published and the prior claim of educa- 
tion on the resources of the state, ac- 
count, when put together, for the truly 
remarkable upswing in the cultural 
level of the people. A casual visitor, 
not particularly familiar with the Rus- 
sia of the Tsars, may not notice this at 
first glance, but I advise him to visit a 
museum and he will have enough mate- 
rial to reflect upon during all the days 
he spends crossing the Atlantic on the 
way home. 

Before the World War, as a school 
boy, I happened to visit a museum in 
what was then St. Petersburg, now 
Leningrad. In this connection only, 
one episode is still clear in my memory. 
An officer, apparently a progressive 
man, under a military cloak, was ex- 
plaining the exhibits to a group of his 
soldiers. In those days the scene was 
so extraordinary that the picture has re- 
mained in my mind to the present day. 
Now the museums are filled with all 
kinds of people; workers, farmers, em- 
ployers, school children and soldiers. 
Young and old, they all come cheer- 
fully, of their own accord. They obtain 
a guide, not a benevolent superior, but 
a scientific worker from the museum, 
who does the explaining. The guides 
are well informed people, who explain 
in not only a very thorough and de- 
tailed fashion, but also give quite fre- 
quently a truly fascinating account of 
the history of the period to which the 
exhibit happens to pertain. The crowd 
not only asks questions and enters into 
discussions with the scientific worker, 
but listens with an undiminished inter- 
est from hall to hall during two, three 
hours, or the whole of the afternoon. 
The man in the street, the average citi- 
zen, now regards his visit to a museum 
as a serious proposition. To him it is 
not just a pleasantly indifferent waste 
of time, but an opportunity to acquire 
knowledge and to further broaden his 
cultural background. 

To those that doubt the great cul- 
tural achievements of the Soviet Union 
I want to suggest that they mingle with 
some such museum crowd and being 
in Russia, do as the Russians do, 
namely: study the exhibits through an 
entire afternoon in a group conducted 
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by a member of the museum’s staff. 
Many a learned friend of mind would 
very likely start looking for a chair in 
the course of the second hour and many 
a sophisticated college lad might find 
such an assignment both hard and tire- 
ing. But the illiterates of twenty years 
ago, now the determined looking mu- 
seum goers of the rank and file of 
Soviet citizenry, will, by the end of the 
afternoon, shuffle away slowly, and 
with little conversation, towards the 
exit, with a somewhat shy look of re- 
gret on their faces because they would 
have liked to have heard and seen some 
more. 








A TALE OF TRUE LOVE 
(Continued from page 23) 


The train was to leave at twelve. 
And so he had to start off at once. 
There was not even time to say good- 
bye. 

He didn’t post any letters from 
Prokopievsk. At first he wrote a lot 
to Paulina. “Do you remember me? 
Don’t forget me!” he would plead. 

They were long letters, boring ones, 
and Ladushin reading them over, tore 
them up one after the other. A won- 
derful worker, but he did not know 
how to express his love. 

Then getting the electric sub-station 
ready completely absorbed him. He 
worked sixteen hours in twenty-four, 
without a free day even. Sleep he took 
in snatches on a folding cot. 

During these snatches he would sud- 
denly see the Black Sea, and a white- 
skinned girl in a bathing suit, and 
himself, brawny, tanned, at her side. 
At such times he would jump out of 
bed, rush to the table, tear a leaf from 
his notebook and try to write poetry. 
But poetry never came. He would tear 
off sheet after sheet, but it was no use. 
There came only half-rhymed delirious 
words. 

* * * * 

So things went on till spring. In 
March, when the earth had become 
soft again, and the roads muddy, the 
first current from the power station 
kindled the lamps of Prokopievsk. 

Then in May, Ladushin returned 
again. At the station he met Paulina. 
She was leaving with her husband, 
the engineer Seltsov, of the opera Car- 
men, with music by Bizet: leaving for 
the Crimea, for the orange shores of 
the Black Sea. 

Translated from the Russian. 
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including charts of sex organs 
with detailed explanations 


By Rosert L. Dickinson, M. D., F.A.C.S., Senior 
Gynecologist and Obstetrician, Brooklyn Hospital. 
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CONTENTS 


Bride and Groom 


Sexual Overtures 

First Sexual Contact 

Frequency of Sexual Relations 

The Sexual Cycle 

Sexual Response in Men and Women: 
Timing 





e COMMENTS e 


“This book is one of the clearest and 
most sensible expositions of the ars 
amandi. . . . The importance of the 
wife’s reaching an orgasm and the 
technique of insuring that result are 
emphasized.” 

—Quarterly Review of Biology 
“Begins with a description of the 
nervousness of the young bride on the 
first night of marriage, and ends with 
an account of the positions in which 
coitus may take place.” 

—Lancet (leading English 
medical journal) 

“Deals with the physical and psycho- 
logical problems of coitus. . .. Can be 
freely recommended to patients who 
The pr of Normal Sexual require guidance in their marital 
The Oversexed Wife life. .. . It would certainly help men 

Married Courtship to understand the ‘frigid wife.’ ” 
Making Desires Knows via the Special —General Practice 


guage 

66 

Testion Gs Husband ould Use The frank, yet delicate, handling of 

Helpful Preliminaries to Sexual Union the subject makes the manual 7 
that a physician may safely suggest.” 

—Amer. Journal of Obstetrics 





The Cold Wife—Frigidity 


Mental, Psychic and Physical Barriers 
Effects of Menstruation 

Bffects of Physical Development 
Effects of Early Parental Training 
The Clumsy Husband 
Pseudo-Frigidity 

Pseudo- Response 

Sexual Underdevelopment 

The Pleasure-motif in Sex 


The Unsatisfied Wife 


Effect upon Nerves 

Fear of Pregnancy 

The Acquiescent Wife 

True and False Sexual Response 
Happily Managing the Sex Act 
Problems of Orgasm 


The Sensual Appeal; the Spiritual Appeal 
Secondary Sexual Centers 


The Perfect Physical 


Expression of Love and Gynecology 
Positions, tn Intercourse: Factors in De- “Evans gives all the advice that any- 
Two Types of ‘cen in Women body needs.” 


Producing Simultaneous Climax 

The Meehanical Principles of Sex Unica 
Sexual Stimulation 

Sexual Adjustment 


—Journal of the Amer. 
Medical Ass’n* 


© The membership of the American Medical Association 
consists of approximately 100,000 physicians. 
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(Detailed explanations accompany charts.) 
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CONDUCTED TOUR 


OF WORKERS AND 
DELEGATES TO THE 


U.S.S.R. 


Tours, Cruises 


and Steamer 
Tickets sold for 
travel to all parts 


of the World 


VISIT LENINGRAD 
MOSCOW, KHARKOV 
KIEV 


20% REDUCTIONS ON 
SOVIET TOURS 


Make Your Reservations Now 
€ 
Travel cheaply and comfortably 


For further information apply to: 


WORLD 


TOURISTS. 


INCORPORATED 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
ALgonquin 4-6656-7-8 


CHICAGO 
| 110 S. Dearborn St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
680 Market St. 
Tel. Garfield 7700 








Tel. Franklin 9766 
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WHAT DOES THE 
SOVIET UNION 
MEAN TO YOU? 


The Soviet Union means different 
things to different people. 


To Hearst and Hitler it means the 
hated obstacle in their path to world 
domination. 


To others, it seems a strange and dis- 
tant land, about which the most con- 
tradictory reports are heard. 


To others still, it is very near and 
real—the object of hope and promise 
—the fulfillment of some precious 
dream, of security, freedom, equality, 
progress, peace. 


WHICH OF THESE 
GROUPS DO YOU 
BELONG IN? 


Are you one of those to whom the 
Soviet Union is very real, concrete, 
vital, precious? 


Do you see the importance of impart- 
ing your feeling about it to the 
millions whose minds are still clouded, 
so that the American people may take 
their rightful place beside the people 
of the Soviet Union in the momentous 
struggle against reaction and war 
which is even now beginning through- 
out the world? 


Do You See the Urgent 
Necessity of Doing This 
NOW, AT ONCE? 


If so, you belong in the American 
FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION. 
They represent the only organized ex- 
pression of friendship and co-operation 
with the Soviet Union in our country 
today. 


The work of reaching the decisive 
millions must be organized. This can 
only be done through the American 
FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION. 
By joining, now, you will be doing 
your part in this work. 


Fraternally yours, 


American Friends of the Soviet 
Union 


New York District 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Arrives in New York 


JANUARY 12! 


Hear Her in Person 


Last-Minute Reports 
of the 
SOVIET UNION 
and EUROPE 


e 
First American Appearances 


January 14—Thursday 
HUNTS POINT PALACE 
953 Southern Boulevard, Bronx 


January 15—Friday 
ERASMUS HALL HIGH SCHOOL 
Flatbush and Church Aves., Brooklyn 


Tickets: 25c at A. F. S. U. 
822 Broadway, Room 415 




















SAVE ONE THIRD! 


Members of the American FRIENDS OF 
THE SOVIET UNION are entitled to a year’s 
subscription to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
for only $1, a saving of 338144%. Join now 
and take advantage of this big economy. 


3 LECTURES FREE! 


In New York City, the A.F.S.U. Chapters pre- 
sent lectures each month by such outstanding 
figures as Anna Louise Strong (see notice 
elsewhere in this issue), Scott Nearing, 
James Waterman Wise, Corliss Lamont, 
General Victor A. Yakhontoff and many 
others. Members’ receive complimentary 
tickets to three of these distinguished forums 
each season! 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: Readers outside of 

New York desiring to join the A.F.S.U. may 

use the same coupon, addressing the envelope 

to American Friends of the Soviet Union, 

_— Office, 824 Broadway, New York 
ty. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


American FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 


New York District 
822 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Dear Friends: 
I want to help spread the truth about the 
Soviet Union. 

00 Enclosed is $1 for a year’s membership in 
the A.F.S.U. 

(J Enclosed is $2 for a year’s membership in 
the A.F.S.U., and a year’s subscription 

to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 
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Really Interested in the Soviet Union? 


MOSCOW NEWS 


Brings each week 12 pages chock-full of 
news and pictures of the day-to-day, as 
well as outstanding achievements of the 
people of the Soviet Union. Carries 
news and articles by outstanding Soviet 
writers on political developments. 


Gives the ‘News of the Week” in Trade, 
Industry, Agriculture. Features weekly 
reviews of new plays, books, concerts. 
Reflects the many activities of the people 
at work, in sports; their participation m 
the world of culture. Fascinating, ab- 
sorbing reading which you cannot be 
without. 


If you are interested in an all-inclusive 
newspaper published in Moscow for 
English speaking people in the Soviet 
Union and throughout the World. 
SUBSCRIBE TO MOSCOW NEWS. 


Edited by 
M. M. BORODIN 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Free—Wall Map of U.S.S.R. 26x20" 


with 6 months subscription (26 weeks) to Moscow News $1.00 





WALL MAPS OF THE USS.S.R. Printed in the Soviet Union. Designations in English. You have your 
choice of a beautiful wall map of the Soviet Union in Asia, or of the Soviet Union in Europe. Each map 
shows the Federated Republics, territories, provinces, autonomous regions, Autonomous Republics, principal 
and capital cities, canals, rivers, railways. 10c in stamps or coin to be included to cover mailing. 


This Unusual Offer May Never Be Repeated—ACT NOW! 


BOOKNIGA CORPORATION, 255 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Sole distributors in America of Periodicals and Books published in the U.S.S.R.) 


USE THIS COUPON 


- panning CORPORATION Sp ecial 


255 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 for 6 months subscription to Moscow News, Off er 
and my free wall map. I wish map of U.S.S.R. in 
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THIS de luxe 
S~o0o 
BOOK 


TOLSTOY’S IMMORTAL MASTERPIECE TO NEW MEMBERS of the LITERARY GUILD 


ANNA 
KARENINA 


The Most Human and Revealing Story 
of the LOVE TRIANGLE Ever Written 


An Exquisite One-Volume Edition Bound in Silk 
Cloth and Genuine Leathe REGULAR $5 VALUE 


In all literature there is no more frank and penetrating study of a woman whose hunger 
for romantic love leads her into forbidden paths. Anna Karenina is one of the really great 
books of the ages; by many critics it is considered the greatest novel ever written and the 
most masterly revelation of the love triangle with all that it means to husband, wife, and 
lover. Now you can read this same immortal classic that inspired the beautiful motion 
picture, “ANNA KARENINA,” starring Greta Garbo, a picture that has thrilled millions. 
This special edition is a genuine $5.00 value. It contains 1090 pages, offering the best 
translation in original, unabridged form. Bound in genuine leather and silk cloth, with gold 
titles and decorations. This exquisite edition of Tolstoy's masterpiece is yours absolutely 
free if you accept the money-saving offer of The Literary Guild made on this page. 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP IS FREE KARENinv 


The Guild selects for your choice each month two outstanding new books before publication — the best 
new fiction and the best new non-fiction. Choose one or both or no book at all in any particular month 
if you so desire. ‘Wings’? — a sparkling, illustrated little journal — comes free each month to 
members. It describes the forthcoming selections and recommendations made by the Editors, tells 
about the authors, and contains illustrations pertinent to the books. This invaluable guide to good 
reading comes a month in advance, so members can decide whether or not one or 

both of the selected books will be to their liking. 


You may have either or both of the Guild selections any month for only $2.00 each 
(plus a few cents carrying charges) regardless of the retail price. (Regular prices of 
Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) Or you may choose from 30 other out- 
standing books recommended each month by the Guild — or you may order any other 
book in print at the publisher’s price, postage prepaid. But you need not take a 
book each month. As few as four within a year keeps your membership in force. 


YOU SAVE UP TO 50% 


NOW! Two Selections Each 
Remember, Guild savings are not Stan os Chess Bet 
merely fractional savings. When 


, Guild members now choose from two 
you can gt 6 $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 selections each month—the best new 
book for only $2.00, your book bills fiction and the best new non-fiction, 
are cut in half, and you can afford as they prefer. Each of the two 

h selections is a $2.50 to $5.00 value 
more books than under any other for only $2.00. 


plan. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ! 

















Scenes from Metro -Goldwyn- 


* 4 3 | eh | . > “« ” 
FREE — “Anna Karenina” by Leo Tolstoy 3 siagga Povey tone el 
Gi 
ra 


“ae Starring Greta Garbo 
FREE BONUS BOOKS DISTRIBUTED 
TWICE A YEAR TO GUILD MEMBERS 


This popular new plan now makes it possible for Members to get an 
additional NEW book every six months, ABSOLUTELY FREE. Full details 
of this special plan will be sent to you upon enrollment. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, DEPT. 1 SRT 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Enroil me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of America. I am 
to receive free each month the Guild Magazine ‘‘WINGS,”’ and all other member- 
ship privileges. It is understood that I will purchase a minimum of four books 
through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild Selections or any other 
books of my choice—and you guarantee to protect me against any increase in 
price df Guild Selections during this time. In consideration of this agreement 
you will send me at once, FREE, a copy of the Guild’s deluxe edition of Anna 
Karenina. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater economy, 
convenience and satisfaction than any other method of book buying. 
Remember: You buy only the books you want and you may accept as few as 
four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you send the cou- 
pon. Our present special offer gives you the de luxe edition of “ANNA 
KARENINA” absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, together 


Occupation 5 : ‘ - “ 4 F 
with full information about the Guild service and special savings. 


Canadian Subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada 
388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


















